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THE NIGHT BATTLE: NEWMAN AND EMPIRICISM 


Controversy, at least in this age, does not lie between the hosts of heaven, 
Michael and his Angels on the one side, and the powers of evil on the other; but it 
is a sort of night battle, where each fights for himself, and friend and foe stand 
together. When men understand what each other mean, they see, for the most part, 
that controversy is either superfluous or hopeless. 


JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, “Faith and Reason, con- 
trasted as Habits of Mind,” Sermons chiefly on 
the Theory of Religious Belief, preached before 
the University of Oxford (1843) 


\ HERE IS A CURIOUS REMARK in Mark Pattison’s Memoirs. He writes 

that after Newman’s secession from the Church of England in 

1845 “Oxford repudiated at once sacerdotal principles and Kan- 

tian logic [and] for more than a quarter of this century Mill and nomi- 
nalistic views reigned in the schools” (Memoirs [London, 1885], p. 166). 
The implication of Pattison’s remark is that there was some kind of con- 
nexion between the sacerdotal principles of the Tractarians and “Kan- 
tian logic.” ( By “Kantian logic” Pattison almost certainly does not mean 
“logic” in the technical sense, for in this sense Kant’s logic is substantially 
that of Aristotle, as this logic was understood — or misunderstood — in 


Opposite: above, portrait of John Henry Newman, from Wilfrid Ward, The Life of John Henry 
Newman (1913), Vol. I, frontispiece; below, portrait of David Hume from Emest Campbell 
Mossner, The Life of David Hume (1954), p. 488. 
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the eighteenth century; but rather Kant’s epistemological and meta- 
physical views.!) Further, the implication is that Mill’s empiricist and 
nominalist views came to prevail over those of Kant in the University 
of Oxford as a consequence of there being some kind of relation, causal 
or logical, between the collapse of that phase of the Tractarian move- 
ment which relied upon the leadership of Newman and the alleged 
change in the philosophical climate of Oxford. 

The general point lying behind Pattison’s remark is a sound one: 
that there was a connexion, no doubt a very complex one and certainly 
not a simple relation of cause and effect, or ground and consequent, be- 
tween the failure of Tractarianism to capture either the University of 
Oxford or the mind of England and the rise of secularism and utili- 
tarianism in the educated world. But this story can be confused with a 
different one, that overlaps with it only in part, the story of the relations 
between the empiricist and the idealist schools in British philosophy. 
It is no doubt tempting to suppose, as perhaps Pattison did, that there 
is an affinity between idealist metaphysics and the sacerdotal mind; and 
that empiricism in philosophy is logically implicated with hard-headed- 
ness, agnosticism, the movement for social reform, and what have you. 
Many as well as Pattison have encountered this temptation and have suc- 
cumbed to it. In general the supposition is absurd; and it is especially 
absurd in the case of the man Pattison has chiefly in mind as the typical 
embodiment of Tractarian sacerdotalism: John Henry Newman. 

There is nothing to suggest that Newman’s philosophical culture 
differed in any radical way from that of his fellow-members of the Oriel 
Common Room of whom Professor Dwight Culler justly remarks that 
“they had not read the writings of Rousseau and Voltaire and they knew 
nothing of Kant. British philosophy they did know, especially Locke, 
Hume, Paley, and Adam Smith, but the thinker to whom they were 
most deeply indebted was Aristotle.”* (Perhaps Mr. Culler should have 
added the name of Butler to his catalogue.) And, as I shall argue, the 
philosophical affinities of Newman are peculiarly with one philosopher 
in the British empiricist tradition, namely, David Hume; and in more 
general terms it can be said that Newman’s cast of mind and intellectual 
sympathies are, in philosophical matters, always with the empiricist 
school. It is not accidental that we find in the unpublished material at 
the Birmingham Oratory appreciative notes, written in 1857, on Mill’s 


1 There is a confused but interesting account of the views of Kant in Charles P. Chretien, 
An Essay on Logical Method (Oxford, 1848), pp. 87 and 122-124. Chretien was Fellow 
and Tutor of Oriel. 


2 A. Dwight Culler, The Imperial Intellect (New Haven, 1955), p. 36. 
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Logic; or that in this material we find such remarks as: “The logical 
evolutions of science, (induction &c.) are a rule of the game, not in the 
nature of things” (note of 16 Nov. 1861); “the soul would not think 
without some external stimulus [but] our experience is not so much of 
external things, but of our own minds” (24 Feb. 1859); “In most de- 
partments of writing to speak of self is egotistical: not so in metaphysics. 
In it the writer cannot propose to do more than record his own opinions, 
the phenomena to which he appeals and the principles which he assumes 
being within his own breast. . . . His hermit spirit dwells in his own 
sphere” (1 Dec. 1859). There is no mistaking the company these re- 
marks keep. And if Newman wrote in this strain when he had been 
more than ten years a Roman Catholic and had thus become even more 
sacerdotal in Pattison’s sense of the term than when he was a Tractarian, 
a fortiori we should expect his mind to have had the cast of empiricism 
when he was still the leader of the Oxford counter-reformation. 


My intention here is only in a minimal sense to write, or rewrite, 
a chapter in the intellectual history of the nineteenth century. My pri- 
mary concern is with the intellectual structure and the tone of New- 
man’s thought. In so far as I show that much of what he writes consists 
of variations, often beautiful and ingenious, on philosophical themes 
that are commonplaces of British empiricism, I do so with three aims. 
in mind. First, I wish to show that reflection upon the case of Newman 
brings out one of the peculiar perils that lie in wait for the historian 
of ideas. In surveying the Victorian period from the standpoint of the 
history of ideas we incline to emphasize what is novel and to forget or 
underemphasize deep currents of thought, springing from an earlier 
period, that still run powerfully beneath the surface. Part of what is 
novel in Newman is a relatively fresh approach to certain central theo- 
logical problems; and there may therefore be a failure to note the deep 
continuity between his thought and that of the English eighteenth cen- 
tury. Secondly, I wish to bring out (as against those who have argued, 


3 Unpublished papers at the Birmingham Oratory. All modern students of Newman are 
indebted to the Fathers of the Oratory for their generosity in placing the rich store of 
unpublished material in the Birmingham archives at their disposal; and I should like to 
express my own gratitude to them for their kindness to.me. Newman’s philosophical 
remarks should be read in the light of this statement to be found in “Newman’s Philo- 
sophical Papers,” Sundries: A.46.3, at the Oratory: “What I write, I do not state dog- 
matically, but categorically, that is, in investigation, nor have I confidence enough in 
what I have advanced to warrant publication.” 
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usually from the Anglican side — though sometimes, in the nineteenth 

century, from the Ultramontane side too — that Newman was tempera- 
mentally and intellectually a sceptic who used the sceptical arguments 
to press men into faith) that Newman at certain points deepened the 
empiricist position to show that the logical issues were more complex 
than Hume, for example, had supposed, and that here the strongest 
currents in his thought make against scepticism. And thirdly, I wish to 
show that here and there Newman transcends the common empiricist 
position and reaches forward to new philosophical insights that link him 
on the one hand with Kierkegaard and the existentialist critique of tra- 
ditional accounts of, for instance, judgment and belief and on the other 
hand with our own inclination to think that the analysis of philosophical 
problems goes together with sustained reflection on the function of 
language. 

(Questions about the literary dependence of one writer upon 
another are notoriously difficult to answer where there is no plain in- 
dependent testimony to be had. The thesis I want here to maintain, 
namely, that there are many striking parallelisms between the thought 
of Newman and that of Hume, and that this far-reaching similarity rep- 
resents a certain affinity in spirit and method — though not in conclu- 
sions — between the two writers, is not a thesis which is in any way tied 
to the possibility of demonstrating the literary dependence of Newman 
upon Hume. This question is in any case peculiarly hard to answer in 
the case of Newman. He absorbed from other men what nourished his 
own thought; but in the process of absorption what had been taken from 
others was so transformed, not so much in its logical content as in its 
logical role, that he himself saw what was initially the thought of an- 
other as most intimately and organically his own. That he was a close 
student of Hume is certain.‘ It is also clear that at one level he adopted 
what was in his period the conventional view of Hume, at least among 
Christian believers, as the great infidel philosopher, the most subtly 
dangerous of the adversaries of the Christian religion; and that if, at a 
deeper level, he was on some issues philosophically close to Hume, this 

_ was something he scarcely suspected, so different were for him the 
consequences even of those premisses he shared with Hume. In general, 
what I show is that he shares with Hume a dramatic and paradoxical 

interpretation of that empiricist tradition of which they are both orna- 


4 See Two Essays on Biblical and Ecclesiastical Miracles (London, 1870); Apologia pro 

Vita Sua (London, 1955), p. 31; On the Scope and Nature of University Education 
(London, 1915), p. 31 (Hume is here described as “this acute, though most low-minded 
of speculators”); and elsewhere. 
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ments. In both, a destructive philosophical analysis is a moment in an 
argument designed to show that we have no alternative to putting our 
trust in “nature.” But as to what putting our trust in “nature” commits 
us to, here the two men could scarcely be more different. ) 

If I am right, Newman’s philosophical originality has been un- 
derestimated. (Of course, no reader of the Essay on Development or of 
The Idea of a University is likely to be unaware of his intellectual fresh- 
ness and energy, no reader of the Parochial Sermons is likely to miss the 
note of spiritual genius.) For this there are many reasons. There is the 
natural assumption that what of philosophical interest Newman had to 
say will be found in the Grammar of Assent, a work overvalued some- 
what by both admirers and critics.5 Then there is the difficulty that much 
of what is most interesting and original from the standpoint of philos- 
ophy has to be dug for, sifted out from a mass of work concerned with 
matters not philosophical at all. But the greatest difficulty is that New- 
man was a stumbling-block, an offence, in his lifetime, both to the Angli- 
cans he left and to the Catholics among whom he made his spiritual 
home; and posterity has found him no less a divisive figure. Anglicans 
and other Protestants have ever charged him with sophistry and many 
among his Catholic contemporaries at bottom sympathized with those 
who brought the charge. Later generations of Catholic commentators, 
the question of Newman’s theological orthodoxy having been settled by 
the conspicuous judgment of the Church in elevating him to the cardi- 
nalate, have thought it a duty to rebut charges of sophistry and scepti- 
cism; and such rebuttals have too often taken the sad form of arguing 
that since Newman is theologically orthodox, and since (so it is com- 
monly believed) there is a necessary connexion between theological 
orthodoxy and the belief in “thomist” metaphysics, then it must be pos- 
sible to show that au fond Newman is not far from the “thomist” posi- 
tion; and that the apparently highly “ unthomistic” expressions which — 
it cannot be denied — are frequent in his writing and which constitute a 
difficulty in linking the thought of Newman with “thomism,” are to be 
explained either as the products of a lack of philosophical sophistication 
(common enough in this period even among princes of the Church) or 
as expressions that don’t really mean what they are most naturally taken 
to mean.* It is thus hard to get a straight look at Newman; and of course 


5 Father Stephen Dessain may be right in saying that “the first piece of advice . . . to be 
tendered to any reader of the Grammar is not to embark on it as though it were a 
philosophical treatise” (“Cardinal Newman on the Theory and Practice of Knowledge,” 
Downside Review, LXXVI [1957], 9). 

6 Dr. Boekraad is to the point when he observes: “That three Popes approved of Newman 
and his teaching does not prove that Newman was an Aristotelian” (review of Cardinal 
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I make no claim to have done more than show that a correction of our 
vision is needed and that, our vision having been corrected, there is much 
of interest to see that has hitherto been neglected.” 

Such terms as empiricism and idealism are notoriously difficult to 
handle. The sense in which I shall employ the term empiricism will be- 
come plainer as I go along. It may be useful, however, to attempt here 
a rude sketch of what might almost be called the myth — in somewhat 
the Sorelian sense — of empiricism; for its perennial fascination springs 
as much from the power of its myth as from the intellectual cogency of 
its particular arguments and analyses. I shall give the myth a sharpness 
of outline and a stridency of colour that it may never in fact display in 
the work of any one empiricist (though it is above all Hume that is be- 
fore my mind); but in dealing with an empiricist so unsystematic, so 
mercurial, so passionate, so poetic, as Newman, this may be no disadvan- 
tage; for it is in its piercing character, the extent to which it seems to 
press us to the edge of an abyss in which the solidities of common preju- 
dice fall away from us, that the myth of empiricism haunts Newman. 

Under one of its aspects empiricism is a thesis about priorities in 
the enterprise of stating what is or can be known, and as such a thesis it 
entails doctrines which stand in more or less dramatic contrast with those 
beliefs which seem to be embedded in our discourse about the world as 
this discourse is commonly taken. The foundation upon which all our 
knowledge of matters of fact is held to rest consists of “those impressions, 
which arise from the senses” (to choose the terminology of Hume); and 
Hume goes on to say of these “impressions” that “their ultimate cause 
is, in my opinion, perfectly inexplicable by human reason, and ’twill 
always be impossible to decide with certainty, whether they arise im- 


Newman Studien, dritte Folge, Philosophical Studies, VIII [1958], 142). I may add, 
too, that when I speak of “thomism,” it is the “thomism” of the textbooks, not the 
philosophy of Aquinas, I have in mind. 

7 It should be said that while what I have written is sound enough as a generalization, 
there have in recent years been great changes in the approach to Newman. These 
changes are well represented by D. G. James, The Romantic Comedy (London, 1948), 
and above all by Dwight Culler’s Imperial Intellect referred to above. Of recent Euro- 
pean studies of Newman which bear upon the problems under consideration here, A. J. 
Boekraad, The Personal Conquest of Truth according to J. H. Newman (Louvain, 1955), 
deserves to be singled out. I should add that in this essay I am not concerned to give a 
balanced picture of Newman’s thought; and I must make it especially clear that I am 
not concerned except peripherally with Newman as a theologian. In any complete ac- 
count of Newman as a religious thinker, the Scriptures and the Christian Platonism of 
some of the Fathers would be more important, as sources, than what I have called 
“empiricism.” I should also emphasize that although I have occasionally cited post-1845 
material, I am concerned with Newman’s thought in the period before 1845. By the time 
of the Essay on Development Newman has reached his intellectual maturity, a maturity 
represented by Discourses on the Scope and Nature of University Education (Dublin, 
1852), Apologia pro Vita Sua (London, 1864), and A Letter Addressed to His Grace 
the Duke of Norfolk (London, 1875). 
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mediately from the object, or are produc’d by the creative power of 
the mind, or are deriv’d from the author of our being.”* So that when 
Hume writes, “Original impressions, or impressions of sensation, are 
such as .. . arise in the soul, from the constitution of the body, from 
the animal spirits, or from the application of objects to the external 
organs” (Treatise, p. 275): what he writes is analysable into terms used 
to refer to what is given and cannot with reason be doubted (that is, 
“impressions of sensation”) and those used to refer to an hypothesis for 
which no compelling reason can be given (that these impressions “arise 
in the soul, from the constitution of the body, from the animal spirits, or 
from the application of objects to the external organs”). 

Now, it is equally characteristic of empiricism, in the sense in 
which I take it, that self-scrutiny should be held to disclose powerful 
and ordinarily irresistible impulses to believe certain hypotheses; and 
that the felt energy of these impulses should in all matters of practice 
overcome, and rightly overcome, the uncertainties that belong to these 
hypotheses so long as they are treated as making claims to be rationally 
demonstrable. “Where reason is lively, and mixes itself with some pro- 
pensity, it ought to be assented to” ( Treatise, p. 270); but not otherwise. 
This trust in our steady impulses and propensities is represented as a 
life lived under the guidance of Nature. When Newman writes in Tract 
85 that “Nature certainly does give sentence against scepticism,” he 
echoes the teaching of Hume where in the Treatise he writes of “the 
sceptic” that “he must assent to the principle concerning the existence 
of body, tho’ he cannot pretend by any arguments of philosophy to main- 
tain its veracity. Nature has not left this to his choice, and has doubtless 
esteem’d it an affair of too great importance to be trusted to our uncer- 
tain reasonings and speculations” (Treatise, p. 187). The calmness, 
good-humour, and brisk assurance with which Hume picks his way 
through the republic of letters reflect the pupil of Nature; but there is 
also the Hume of whom Boswell remarked that he had been “tortured 
on the metaphysical rack,” who could write, no doubt with a hint of 
melodrama for all its portrayal of a condition of metaphysical anxiety: 
“Where am I, or what? From what causes do I derive my existence, and 
to what condition shall I return? Whose favour shall I court, and whose 
anger must I dread? What beings surround me? and on whom have I 
any influence, or who have any influence on me? I am confounded with 


8 A Treatise of Human Nature, ed. L. A. Selby-Bigge (Oxford, 1896), p. 84 (referred 
to as Treatise ). 


® “Lectures on the Scripture Proof of the Doctrines of the Church,” Tracts for the Times, 
No. 85, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1840), p. 72. 
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all these questions, and begin to fancy myself in the most deplorable 
condition imaginable, inviron’d with the deepest darkness, and utterly 
depriv'd of the use of every member and faculty” (Treatise, p. 269). 
For thinkers in the empiricist tradition the question: Have I a 
soul? is scarcely worth asking, for it is of the soul and its states that I 
am immediately aware. The hard question is: Have I a body? An affirma- 
tive answer here is linked with a causal hypothesis that is indeed de- 
fensible, though not demonstrable: the hypothesis that our perceptions 
“arise in the soul, from the constitution of the body, from the animal 
spirits, or from the application of objects to the external organs.” It is 
as though we are at a luminous centre; beyond this centre is a region 
of shadow deepening towards the limit of vision into impenetrable dark- 
ness. We can indeed be content with this darkness, which is only that 
of a necessary (granted the force of the argument) ignorance; but the 
assumption behind the picture is so violently different from the assump- 
tion upon which our common beliefs about the world rest, namely, that 
we gaze upon the public theatre of the world, not the private theatre of 
the soul, that it is natural that our peering into the darkness should be 
attended with anxiety and distress. Further, when the empiricist comes 
to explore the structure of the private theatre, as distinct from the per- 
formances that go on within it, when he attempts a phenomenology of 
the soul, the darkness is now as much an interior as an exterior darkness. 
It will not be surprising if the sensitive or the melancholy should find 
that the argument has cast them “into a wild deserted hopeless region.”!° 
Such a region is not permanently habitable. And it is therefore a 
part of the empiricist myth that there are means of dispelling the dark- 
ness created by uninhibited philosophical argument. Broadly speaking, 
the means are to be found in a more exact psychology. It is the restric- 
tion of our knowledge to an awareness of the contents of the soul that 
has produced the horrid predicament; perhaps we can escape from it 
through a stricter attention to the contents of the soul and to their inter- 
connexions. This is in fact, as we have seen, Hume’s way of ridding 
himself of the burden of metaphysical anxiety. We mark out those im- 
pulses of our nature that are strong and persistent; and where a tenable 
hypothesis, for example, that there are bodies, points in the same direc- 
tion as natural propensity, then the problem of how we are to take the 
world and ourselves in order that we may live, and live well, is soluble 


10 Compare “To attempt to go beyond [the province of faith] by our reason is like a 
schoolboy going out of bounds; it is going into a wild deserted hopeless region, ad 
terram tenebrosam et opertam mortis caligine; terram miseriae et tenebrarum, ubi umbra 
mortis, et nullus ordo, sed sempiternus horror inhabitat” (to A. B. [20 Aug. 1887], in 
unpublished papers at the Birmingham Oratory ). 
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in the only sense possible: by uniting reason with natural propensity. 

All the same, it remains unforgettable that this procedure, to 
which there is no alternative, has come under suspicion. And even 
though we may frame, as Hume does, a variety of psychological theories 
to account for the principles of the imagination, the role of causal rea- 
soning in human affairs, demonstration and belief, and so on, the strictly 
philosophical doubt dwells in the background. In Hume the presence 
of this doubt is shown in a reluctance to extend the frontiers of belief 
farther than seems absolutely necessary to the secular spirit, freethink- 
ing or deistical, of his age. It is frivolous to raise doubts about the 
validity of the methods of the natural sciences; here the “experimental 
philosophy” (Treatise, p. xx) shows its worth by its power to unify 
within a consistent scheme the world of our perceptions and to make 
the natural world serve our purposes. It is equally frivolous to raise 
doubts as to the claims of the consensus humani in questions of morals. 
But there are, for Hume, no such good reasons, there is no happy coin- 
cidence of natural propensity and rational hypothesis, when questions 
connected with philosophical theology come to be considered. In these 
cases the destructive process of philosophical analysis is not inhibited: 
here we can face without too much anxiety, and with a certain satisfac- 
tion that no rational human interests are put in peril, the results of such 
an analysis. “The whole is a riddle, an aenigma, an inexplicable mystery. 
Doubt, uncertainty, suspense of judgment, appear the only result of our 
most accurate scrutiny concerning this subject.”! 

This distinction between those beliefs which can, and those which 
cannot, be safely or seriously put to the question, is drawn by Hume in 
one place rather than another for reasons that are respectable but not 
coercive. He can find in his philosophy no cogent argument against one 
who distinguishes differently between what is seriously questionable 
and what is not. Where and how the distinction is drawn rests upon an 
antecedent prejudice or presumption. We may guess that in Hume’s case 
(and no doubt in Newman’s too)’the antecedent prejudice is at least in 
part shaped by temperament and by the cultural milieu within which 
he moved most happily. It seems quite plain that, unless some quite un- 
expected turn in the argument is made, the antecedent prejudice is as 
it were external to the argument upon which the need for some ante- 
~ cedent prejudice rests. Granted the felt necessity to avoid the incon- 
veniences of a radical scepticism, what is taken as given no longer 


11 “The Natural History of Religion,” Essays and Treatises on Several Subjects (London, 
1822), II, 449. 
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belongs to the logical structure of empiricism, as it does belong at that 
stage of the argument where it is our primary perceptions — “impres- 
sions of sensation” — that are taken as given; it is brought to empiricism 
from without. 


Il 


Coleridge’s saying that we are all born Aristotelians or Platonists 
has in it a quantum of truth. There are philosophical doctrines that will 
strike one man, and not another, as confirming what he has believed and 
loved prior to philosophical reflection; and he will therefore be inclined 
to accept — almost, he will run to meet and embrace — philosophical 
doctrines that seem an echo of his earliest and deepest convictions. “I 
used to wish the Arabian Tales were true: my imagination ran on un- 
known influences, on magical powers, and talismans. . . . I thought life 
might be a dream, or I an Angel, and all this world a deception, my 
fellow-angels by a playful device concealing themselves from me, and 
deceiving me with the semblance of a material world” ( Apologia, p. 
29). 

Thus Newman on his schooldays. Again (in connexion with his 
“inward conversion” at the age of fifteen): “I believe that it had some 
influence on my opinions, in the direction of those childish imaginations 
which I have already mentioned, viz. in isolating me from the objects 
which surrounded me, in confirming me in my mistrust of the reality of 
material phenomena, and making me rest in the thought of two and two 
only supreme and luminously self-evident beings, myself and my Crea- 
tor.” It is surely not extravagant to see some of the characteristic state- 
ments of his mature position as continuous with these accounts of his 
“childish imaginations.” The following sufficiently represent a numer- 
ous class of such statements. 


A belief in our Lord’s divinity is closely connected . . . with deep religious feeling 
generally, — involving a sense both of our need and of the value of the blessing 


which He has procured for us, and an emancipation from the tyranny of the visible 
world.18 


Faith, without asking for one ray of light more than is given, muses over the wonder- 


12 Apologia, p. 31. Tolstoy’s childhood offers a partial parallel: “I imagined that besides 
myself nothing and nobody existed in the universe, that objects were not objects at all, 
but images which appeared only when I paid attention to them, and as soon as I left 
off thinking of them, these images immediately disappeared.” Cited in Aylmer Maude, 
The Life of Tolstoy (London, 1930), I, 33. 


13 The Arians of the Fourth Century, 5th ed. (London, 1883), p. 273; my italics. 
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ful system of Providence, as seen in this world, which is ever connecting events, 
between which man sees no necessary bond. The whole system of what is called 
cause and effect, is one of mystery.14 


We are then in a world of spirits, as well as in a world of sense, and we hold 
communion with it, and take part in it, though we are not conscious of doing so. If 
this seems strange to any one, let him reflect that we are undeniably taking part in 
a third world . . . the world of brute animals. Can any thing be more marvellous 
or startling, unless we were used to it, than that we should have a race of beings 
about us whom we do but see, and as little know their state, or can describe their 
interests, or their destiny, as we can tell of the inhabitants of the sun and moon. It 
is indeed a very overpowering thought, when we get to fix our minds on it, that we 
familiarly use, I may say hold intercourse with creatures who are as much strangers 
to us, as mysterious, as if they were the fabulous, unearthly beings, more powerful 
than man, yet his slaves, which Eastern superstitions have invented. We have more 
real knowledge about the Angels than about the brutes. 

( Parochial Sermons, IV, 233-234) 


Perhaps it will be urged that there does seem an antecedent improbability 
in any alleged fact [the reference is to the doctrine of the Real Presence in the 
Eucharist which Froude has characterized as a “double miracle”], which under- 
mines our reliance upon our senses. Considering how entirely our reliance is built 
upon instinct and prejudice not on reason, it might appear that God would not so 
appoint things as to bring objections to a medium of knowledge which we are ac- 
customed to receive implicitly as His own impression upon our minds. To this it 
may be replied that the separate senses themselves sometimes contradict each 
other.15 
Just as, according to the maxim of Aquinas, Grace completes Nature and 
does not overthrow it, so, here, we encounter a mind that comes to ma- 
turity by cherishing rather than abandoning the predilections of child- 
hood. Newman’s case is as good an example as we could find of Hume’s 
principle, that “where reason is lively, and mixes itself with some pro- 
pensity, it ought to be assented to.” Of course, Hume would probably 
have thought the reasoning sluggish and the propensity a monkish quirk 
rather than one belonging to human nature as such. 

The propensity with which Newman mixes his very lively reason 
is a propensity to believe in God and in the Christian revelation. He first 
encountered the problem as to the justification of Christian faith in a 
complex situation that, here, I can do no more than sketch. The evan- 
gelical tradition within which he had been brought up considered any 
kind of intellectual inquiry into the fundamentals of faith a species of 
infidelity. The old “high and dry” party in the Church of England was 
often satisfied with the rationalistic apologetic and the reliance upon 
“evidences” well represented by the work of Paley. The classical Angli- 


14 Parochial Sermons, 4th ed. (London, 1843), II, 237. 


15 Unsigned footnote to Remains of the Late Reverend Richard Hurrell Froude, Part the 
Second (London, 1839), I, 66. There can be no doubt that this footnote is by New- 
man. 
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can theology of the seventeenth century, dear as it was to Newman in 
his Tractarian period, did not, however much it supplied him with a 
norm of orthodoxy, provide material with which to come to terms with 
the intellectual problems of the nineteenth century. Of these three tra- 
ditions only that of rationalism professed to meet the intellectual prob- 
lems; and Newman found this tradition theologically defective (he 
speaks in the University Sermons of the age of evidences as “a time 
when love was cold”!*) and in tendency making for the elegant and 
economical religion of too many Broad Church divines, a kind of Deism 
touched with Christian feeling; and in any case he had learned the les- 
son of Hume and suspected that the head and centre of Paley’s natural 
theology, the Argument from Design, was logically unsound. 

It is true, there was one thinker of genius within that element in 
the Anglican tradition which Newman found sympathetic, Joseph But- 
ler; and it is roughly true that Newman at times saw himself, and rightly, 
as continuing and deepening Butler’s apologetic, dark and inconclusive 
as compared with the specious clarity of Paley, but massive and humane, 
with a proper sense of the mystery of revelation. But although there is 
much of Butler in Newman, they are men of very different temperaments 
and, more importantly, of very different intellectual climates. Newman 
is the author of the Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine 
and is himself one of the makers of an age which took history seriously 
and saw the rise of scientific biology; and deep though his roots may 
be in the empiricism of the eighteenth century, his affinities are also with 
the romantics. In a situation of this kind, then, it is likely that a man of 
powerful mind will try to work out a line of his own; and this Newman 
essayed to do in a series of remarkable works, from The Arians of the 
Fourth Century (1833) down to the Essay on Development (1845). 
Nothing that came from his pen during these creative twelve years can 
safely be neglected. Newman had the least compartmentalized of minds. 
We are as likely to find a remark on epistemology or on the relations 
between reason and feeling in one of the Tracts for the Times or in one 
of the Parochial Sermons as in a work such as the University Sermons 
which is mainly concerned with the philosophy of religion. It is as 
though he felt his intellectual problems like a passion, so that they 
forced their way to the surface no matter what the ostensible topic of 
discourse. 

The “given” for Newman, from the time when, under the influ- 


16 Sermons Chiefly on the Theory of Religious Belief Preached before the University of 
Oxford (London, 1843), p. 189. 
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ence of Hurrell Froude and Keble, he abandoned the gush of the Evan- 
gelicals and the cheerful worldliness of Whately (that there was more 
to the Evangelicals than gush and more to Whately than mere worldli- 
ness, none knew better than Newman) and essayed to construct, at first 
almost singlehanded, the via media, consists of the Christian revelation, 
understood as the Scriptures interpreted in the light of the dogmatic 
teaching of the Fathers and the Councils. It was only as summing up 
and restating (as he then thought they did ) this teaching that he valued 
the classical theologians of the Anglican tradition. It is, of course, in 
some ways a mistake to date his reception of this “given” too precisely. 
As we have already noticed, he early rested “in the thought of two and 
two only supreme and luminously self-evident beings, myself and my 
Creator.” In one form “the given” is there from childhood; but it is only 
with his conversion to a patristic and dogmatic religion that it becomes 
firmly articulate. The formula, “two and two only supreme and lumi- 
nously self-evident beings,” does nevertheless give us a principle of 
interpretation. Many for whom the Christian revelation is “given” in 
the sense of being not seriously questionable, have found very little 
else seriously questionable. The Christian revelation has consisted of a 
collection of solid facts; but there are also the facts of history, of the 
natural sciences, of human psychology; and there is the commonsense 
world of pleasure and money, chairs and tables, battle, murder, and 
sudden death: a great, solid, indubitable, and intelligible world, of 
which religion is a constituent part. For Newman this is a delusion of 
the imagination. We live in the midst of uncertainties. If religion offers 
us a certainty, it is not certainty as the world understands it, but a cer- 
tainty which is a mysterious fact to be taken far otherwise than the man 
of the world takes his certainties; as not certain at all by his criteria; as 
certainty only to those who find the certainties of the world uncertain. 
Newman ingeniously conflates in his apologetic “the world” as the term 
is used in the Gospels with “the world,” uncertain in its outlines and in 
its operating principles, of an empiricism of sceptical mood.1* If and in 
so far as we take the world seriously (as apologists of the school of Paley 
did ), it is far from certain that we can find in it evidence for its Creator 
and for its being subject to the rule of Providence and the dispensation 
of Grace. 

The natural man has no heart for the promises of the Gospel, and dissects its 


evidence without reverence, without hope, without suspense, without misgivings; 
and, while he analyzes it perhaps more philosophically than another, and treats it 


17 See, for example, Sermon VI, University Sermons, pp. 108 ff. 
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more luminously, and sums up its result with the precision and propriety of a legal 
tribunal, he rests in it as an end, and neither attains the further truths at which it 
points, nor inhales the spirit which it breathes. 

And this remark bears upon a fact which has sometimes perplexed Chris- 
tians, — that those philosophers, ancient and modern, who have been eminent in 
physical science, have not infrequently shown a tendency to infidelity. The system 
of physical causes is so much more tangible and satisfying than that of final, that 
unless there be a pre-existent and independent interest in the inquirer’s mind, lead- 
ing him to dwell on the phenomena which betoken an Intelligent Creator, he will 
certainly follow out those which terminate in the hypothesis of a settled order of 
nature and self-sustained laws. It is indeed a great question whether atheism is not 
as philosophically consistent with the phenomena of the physical world, taken by 
themselves, as the doctrine of a creative and governing Power. 

( University Sermons, pp. 185-186; my italics ) 

The pattern of argument strikingly resembles that of Hume. We 
may take the world of things as in its structure an hypothesis to account 
for the world of our perceptions. But if we take the hypothesis seriously, 
as we are entitled to do if we unite reason with natural propensity, then 
we cannot argue from the world so taken to one rather than another 
metaphysical view. Here no marriage of reason and natural propensity 
is possible. 

Newman’s design is not a rhetorical one: to use the weapons of 
empiricism to frighten men into the world of faith understood as being, 
in contrast with the visible and tangible world, a world of exquisite 
clarity. Far from it. Such clarity as we find in the world of things and 
of society is a consequence of rational reflection and criticism, though 
even here it is only in so far as we have confidence in “nature” and curb 
the wild ranging of the intellect that we can take this world as being 
clear in its outlines. A similar clarity can be achieved in the world of 
faith, and by the use of the same intellecutal powers; but the cost is 
high: that of evacuating the world of faith of its supernatural and mys- 
terious content, a content which can be grasped only by faith and which 
is in its structure “foolishness to the Greeks,” scandalous and paradoxical 
to the natural man. Newman, therefore, is not contradicting Hume, 
arguing that a dispassionate survey of the natural world brings us to 
one certain metaphysical conclusion. He accepts the incapacity of rea- 
son to frame such an argument. If he has reasons, nevertheless, which 
are in a sense prolegomena to faith, they are of another order. 

The strict definition of terms is not a part of Newman’s method. 
He inherits a number of terms from the eighteenth-century writers — 
“reason,” “feeling,” “the passions,” “the moral sense,” “moral percep- 
tions,” “nature,” “the heart” — and employs them in the then received 
sense, a sense not very strictly determined, and perhaps incapable of 
being strictly determined, if these terms are to be adequate to the many 
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uses to which they are put. By “reason” he commonly means the faculty 
employed in formal argument of a mathematical and logical kind and 
in investigations in history and the natural sciences. The method of the 
natural sciences, understood as finding its paradigm in the writings of 
Bacon and the practice of Newton (this is Hume’s paradigm as well), 
seems very often to make its presence felt when there is talk of the role 
of reason and where this role is contrasted with that of faith or feeling. 
Investigation in history or the natural sciences employs “certain scien- 
tific rules and fixed standards for weighing testimony, and examining 
facts” (University Sermons, p. 223). He also sees that the operations of 
reason in this sense presuppose a public world, a common language, 
and a set of accepted rules. “Nothing can be urged or made to tell, but 
what all feel, all comprehend, all can put into words . . . only such rea- 
sons are in point as can be exhibited in simple propositions; the multi- 
form and intricate assemblage of considerations which really lead to 
judgment and action, must be attenuated or mutilated into a major and 
a minor premiss” ( University Sermons, p. 223). He wishes to emphasize 
a certain artificiality in the procedures of reason in this sense. These 
procedures are not those which lead to judgment and decision. Quite 
apart from faith, and much more so where faith is in question, we judge 
and decide not in accordance with the scientific paradigm but in re- 
sponse to a multitude of considerations we are quite incapable of itemiz- 
ing and the connexions between which cannot be exhibited in formal 
patterns satisfying to the logician. Our belief in the applicability in the 
fields of history and the natural sciences of the paradigm rests upon an 
antecedent judgment that cannot itself be justified by reasons that meas- 
ure up to the paradigm; and where we are concerned with moral truths 
(when Newman speaks of “moral truth” he has in mind truth both in 
ethics and religion) the paradigm cannot be employed, not because it 
is impossible to apply it in practice, but because it is in this field logically 
inappropriate. By definition faith goes beyond what can be shown by 
reason to the common satisfaction; and, in matters of morality (even 
though Newman would no doubt have avoided the bluntness — the de- 
sire épater les philosophes — of Hume’s “Reason is, and ought only to 
be the slave of the passions, and can never pretend to any other office 
than to serve and obey them” [Treatise, p. 415] ), the ends of human 
action are for him determined by desire and not by reason, by passion 
or by a moral perception refined by Grace. Questions in faith and morals 
are, he writes, “addressed to the cultivated moral perception, or, what 
is sometimes improperly termed, ‘feeling’; improperly, because feeling 
comes and goes, and, having no root in our nature [i.e. because feel- 
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ing cannot strictly be said to be a natural propensity], speaks with no 
divine authority; but the moral perception, though varying in the mass 
of men, is fixed in each individual, and is an original element within 
us” (University Sermons, pp. 44-45). 

There is some variation in Newman’s view of reason, even within 
the same work and at the same time. The view of reason, and of its 
relation to faith and moral perception, that I have expounded is sub- 
stantially that to be found in, for example, the University Sermons. 
Sometimes he wishes to argue for a less restricted use of the term; and 
there is a certain development in his view of reason and in his view of 
the paradigm of rational discourse between the earlier and the later 
of the University Sermons. (This is scarcely surprising: the first of these 
was preached in 1826 and the last in 1843.) In the second sermon, 
preached in 1830, he is completely a disciple of Butler, and of a Butler 
with some of the roughnesses taken out. He argues, for example, that 
“the whole revealed scheme rests on nature for the validity of its evi- 
dence”; that “the two systems [of Natural and Revealed Religion] coin- 
cide in declaring the same substantial doctrines”; that “Scripture com- 
pletes the very deficiency of nature”; and he echoes a famous passage in 
St. Augustine’s Confessions when he declares that he finds in Scripture 
“one solitary doctrine, which from its nature has no parallel in this 
world, an Incarnation of the Divine Essence” ( University Sermons, pp. 
32-34). Even in the third sermon, preached eighteen months later, there 
is a sign of a shift in position. After remarking that “evidences” do “com- 
paratively little towards keeping men from infidelity, or turning them 
to a religious life,” he adds: “The same remark applies to such works on 
Natural Theology as treat of the marks of design in the creation, which 
are beautiful and interesting to the believer in a God; but, where men 
have not already recognized God’s voice within them, ineffective, and 
this moreover possibly from some unsoundness in the intellectual basis 
of the argument” ( University Sermons, p. 55; my italics ). Later still, in 
the eleventh sermon, preached in 1839, he dares to make his own Hume’s 
ironical conclusion to Section X of the Enquiry (“Of Miracles”): “Our 
most holy religion is founded on Faith, not on reason”;!* and by a turn 
of the wrist argues that in this respect Faith and Unbelief are, logically 
speaking, counterparts one of the other. He writes, with Hume’s argu- 
ment on miracles in mind: “As Faith may be viewed as opposed to Rea- 
son, in the popular sense of the latter word, it must not be overlooked 


18 Enquiries Concerning the Human Understanding and Concerning the Principles of 
Morals, ed. L. A. Selby-Bigge, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1902), p. 130. 
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that Unbelief is opposed to Reason also. Unbelief, indeed, considers 
itself especially rational, or critical of evidence; but it criticizes the evi- 
dence of Religion, only because it does not like it, and really goes upon 
presumptions and prejudices as much as Faith does, only presumptions 
of an opposite nature” ( University Sermons, pp. 223-224). 

This leaves us, of course, with a problem: What could be a re- 
spectable reason for choosing between Faith and Unbelief, supposing 
such a choice to be possible? Newman had more than one answer to 
this question. That he found it a question that gave him a stomach-ache 
(as did Wiseman’s article in the Dublin Review) is piain from his 
desperate resort on occasion to Pascal's expedient of supposing that in 
this matter il faut parier. There are two passages in the Parochial Ser- 
mons that bear this out: “If it is but slightly probable that rejection of 
the Gospel will involve [a man’s] eternal ruin, it is safest and wisest to 
act as if it were certain” (Parochial Sermons, II, 23); “And when Christ 
comes at last, blessed indeed will be [the true Christian’s] lot. He has 
joined himself from the first to the conquering side; he has risked the 
present against the future, preferring the chance of eternity to the cer- 
tainty of time” (Parochial Sermons, IV, 271; my italics). 

Newman could do much better than this. I quote these instances 
of his reliance upon the wager of Pascal to bring out his decisive break 
with the rationalism to which he was not excessively attached even in 
his earlier days but from which, following the same pattern of argument 
as Hume and wit) an appreciation of the logical nuances of Hume rare 
in his own time. '.e swiftly freed himself. In what ways Newman may 
be said to have done better than this I leave aside, so far as this essay 
is concerned.!” 


III 


I have now shown in what sense Newman stands within the em- 
piricist tradition; that in a number of ways his thought and imagination 
are nourished by the myth of empiricism; that he succeeded in showing 
that the logical issues were more complex than the subtlest and deepest 
of the empiricists, Hume, had supposed. I now wish to point to par- 
ticular instances where the thought of Newman runs forward to suggest 
problems and approaches in philosophy that belong to our own period 
rather than to the English nineteenth century. 


19 T have dealt briefly with this problem, and with Newman’s interest in problems of lan- 
guage, in “Faith and the Mind,” The Listener, LVII (3 & 10 Jan. 1957), 15-16, 51-52. 
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The concepts of knowledge and belief are not easy to elucidate. 
Within the empiricist tradition there is a general tendency to try to 
elucidate them in terms of inner states such as can be described by an 
accurate psychology. The dilemmas into which philosophers have been 
forced by this procedure are notorious. If knowing or believing is an in- 
ner state having determinate characteristics, we are then faced with the 
difficulty that there seems nothing self-contradictory in the supposition 
that my inner state has these determinate characteristics, but that what 
I judge to be the case is not the case. If this is so, there are obvious 
logical objections to counting this as an instance of knowing. Similarly, 
if my inner state has the characteristics of belief, then it seems not self- 
contradictory to suppose that I may have such an inner state and yet 
have no grounds for belief. Would this then count as an instance of 
belief? Again, if my believing or my knowing is an inner state, it is in 
principle not such that it can be inspected by another; and yet we seem 
able, even where verbal avowals of knowledge or belief are absent, to 
say something about what others know and believe by watching what 
they do. And if a man says that he believes p and offers as evidence that 
he does so an introspective report, and yet at the same time his behaviour 
is altogether what we should expect of one who disbelieves p, then we 
are inclined to suppose that he disbelieves p without necessarily con- 
cluding that he has given a false introspective report. 

Newman, certainly, is by no means clear about the difficulties of 
all such accounts of what it is to know and to believe. But there are, 
here and there in his work, remarkable instances of his power to trans- 
cend the limits of the empiricist analysis. I choose two instances. 

In his Lectures on the Prophetical Office he wishes at one point 
to maintain that Anglicans have the right to say that faith is possible 
within their Church, despite their disbelief in the Roman doctrine of 
the Church’s infallibility. Concerning the difference between faith and 
opinion he writes: 


This indeed is [faith’s] trial and its praise, so to hang upon the thought of 
Him, and desire Him, as not to wait till it knows for certain from infallible in- 
formants whether or no He has spoken, but to act in the way which seems on the 
whole most likely to please Him. If we are asked, how Faith differs from Opinion, 
we reply, in its considering His being, governance, and will as a matter of personal 
interest and importance to us, not in the degree of light or darkness under which it 
perceives the truth concerning them. When we are not personally concerned, even 
the highest evidence does not move us; when we are concerned, the very slightest 
is enough. Though we knew for certain that the planet Jupiter were in flames, we 
should go on as usual; whereas even the confused cry of fire at night rouses us from 
our beds. Action is the criterion of true faith, as determining accurately whether 
we connect the thought of God with the thought of ourselves, whether we love 
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Him, or regard Him otherwise than when we regard the existence of the solar 
system.20 

Again, in a sermon on the theme of the immortality of the soul, 
he asks what it is to know or feel or realize that we have souls. Is it, he 
asks, a sufficient condition for saying that a man knows he has a soul that 
he should be able to say that he has or to assent to the doctrine that he 
has a soul? He continues: 


And yet, in spite of our being able to speak about it . . . there seems scarcely 
room to doubt, that the greater number of those who are called Christians in no 
true sense realize it in their own minds at all. Indeed it is a very difficult thing to 
bring home to us; and to feel that we have souls; and there cannot be a more fatal 
mistake than to suppose we see what the doctrine means, as soon as we can use 
the words which signify it. So great a thing is it to understand that we have souls, 
that the knowing it, taken in connexion with its results, is all one with being serious, 
i.e. truly religious. To discern our immortality is necessarily connected with fear and 
trembling and repentance, in the case of every Christian. 

(Parochial Sermons, I, 19-20; italics in the last sentence mine ) 

Two fundamental points come out of these passages. First, his 
awareness, not indeed fully worked out, that while it may be a necessary 
condition for saying that a man knows p or believes p that he should 
be in a certain mental state or should say that he knows or believes p, it 
is never a sufficient condition by itself. The criterion of behaviour or 
practice is always needed. Secondly, there are strong similarities be- 
tween Newman’s position in these instances and the position of Kierke- 
gaard and later existentialists in precisely this field. To believe is to com- 
mit oneself. A merely speculative conclusion, no doubt appropriate in, 
say, astronomy, is, where matters of faith are in question, a sign that 
one remains at the level of the aesthetic. The first point represents an 
anticipation of contemporary philosophical analysis. As to the second, 
isn’t it plain that a modish student, faced with the task of giving the 
author of “To discern our immortality is necessarily connected with fear 
and trembling and repentance, in the case of every Christian” (sup- 
posing the sentence not to have been identified ), would without much 
hesitation plump for Kierkegaard? Kierkegaard, too, is in a sense “a 
great Victorian”; but Newman and Kierkegaard are alike in that much 
in their work that slipped past their contemporaries finds a place in the 
debates of our own day. 


_ University of Leeds 


20 Lectures on the Prophetical Office of the Church, viewed relatively to R 
Popular Protestantism, 2nd ed. (London, 1838), pp. 105-106, 
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MIDLOTHIAN: A STUDY IN POLITICS AND IDEAS 


N THE FIRST FEW Days of 1879, the young Earl of Rosebery, a bril- 

liant and enigmatic Scotsman whose career was eventually to 

take him to the Prime Ministership of Great Britain, took the step 
which was to start him on this road. He had resolved that William 
Gladstone, whom he greatly admired and who was known to be looking 
for a new constituency to represent, should be importuned to run in the 
next election for the seat in Commons from Midlothian, the county in 
which Edinburgh is situated. Rosebery’s estate, Dalmeny Park, lay in 
Midlothian, as did the palace of the Tory who then held the seat, the 
Earl of Dalkeith. Rosebery, therefore, was to have the happy experience 
of being both host and patron for the famous Liberal statesman. At his 
urging, the Midlothian Liberal Association on 8 January agreed unani- 
mously to issue the invitation which set in motion Britain’s most famous 
political campaign.* 

It was warmly received. Gladstone had resolved never again to 
run for a seat in his increasingly ungrateful Greenwich constituency, 
and was searching for an appropriate new pulpit from which to continue 


1 Philip Magnus, Gladstone: A Biography (London, 1954), pp. 259-260; Algernon Cecil, 
Queen Victoria and her Prime Ministers (London, 1953), pp. 272-289; Illustrated Lon- 
don News, 11 Jan. 1879; John Morley, The Life of William Ewart Gladstone (London. 
1903), II, 584. 


Opposite: cartoon from Punch, LXXVII (6 Dec. 1879), 259. 
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his outcry against the Earl of Beaconsfield’s government. He spurned 
the prospect of a safe constituency — one was offered to him in the city 
of Edinburgh, and Leeds actually voted him a seat in the next election — 
seeking instead a spot where a difficult campaign, by its political drama, 
would command the attention of the entire nation. Midlothian met his 
requirements perfectly. As The Times put it, it was “the stronghold of 
one of the greatest of Scotland’s magnates.” The Earl of Dalkeith’s 
father was the redoubtable Duke of Buccleuch, an immensely wealthy 
nobleman who had great landholdings in the county of Midlothian and 
elsewhere in Scotland. So many farmers held land from him in a form 
of feudal tenure that the constituency was normally regarded as a safe 
seat for the Earl. He had held it since 1853, with the exception of 1868- 
74, the six years of Gladstone’s reform ministry. The Tories of Midlo- 
thian, furthermore, were described to Gladstone as being “of the hardest 
and narrowest type,” and the struggle was certain to be without quarter. 
As Gladstone remarked in a letter to Lord Granville, leader of the Lib- 
eral Party in the House of Lords — written, one suspects, in a spirit of 
excited anticipation — “It will be a tooth and nail affair.” On 30 Janu- 
ary, having satisfied himself with some deliberation that the situation 
had the elements in it which he desired, he wrote to the Midlothian 
Liberals that since their committee had given him evidence “which 
entirely satisfies my mind that the invitation expresses the desire of the 
majority of the constituency . . . I do not hesitate to accede to this 
flattering request.”? 

The following months saw the Liberals waiting with mounting 
impatience for Beaconsfield to call an election, since his administration 
was coming to the end of its tenure. The constituencies began to stir, 
getting ready for the struggle. It was, furthermore, clear that the Lib- 
erals, long an uncomfortable coalition of Radicals and Whigs, were 
undergoing some sort of shift to the left. Joseph Chamberlain, leading 
the newly organized Radical Caucuses spreading out of huge, sprawling, 
industrial Birmingham, was rapidly rising to the stature of one of Brit- 
ain’s most reviled men. There was widespread alarm that Chamberlain 
was turning British politics in the direction of American corruption. The 
honest and plodding Lord Hartington, leader of the Liberal Party in 
Commons, even went so far as bluntly to inform Chamberlain that he 


2 Morley, II, 584-585, 611; The Times, 7 Feb. 1879, 5 & 13 Apr. 1880; “Buccleuch, 
Dukes of,” Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th ed. (New York, 1910), IV, 712; T. O. 
Lloyd, “The General Election of 1880 in England, Scotland and Wales” (D. Phil. thesis, 
Oxford, 1959), p. 66; letter to John Cowan, Chairman of the Liberal Committee of 
Midlothian, from Gladstone, 30 Jan. 1879, quoted in The Times, 3 Feb. 1879. 
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personally abhorred the introduction of methods smacking of the Ameri- 
can machine. But Chamberlain was not to be subdued, and through 
1879 caucuses continued rapidly to spring up in British cities. His ora- 
tory grew hotter and stronger as he saw supremacy in the party within 
sight. The venerable Edinburgh Review, for decades the voice of Whig- 
gism, pleaded for moderation, but the Radicals frequently broke with 
Hartington’s leadership in the House of Commons, pulling him reluc- 
tantly along with them. They seemed to be seeking to impress upon the 
voters’ minds that the Liberal Party was on the verge of swinging to 
Radicalism rather than clinging any longer to the increasingly muted 
leadership of the Whigs, who were moving closer and closer to the Con- 
_ servative position on matters of substance.’ 

Meanwhile, Gladstone continued his vigorous assault upon the 
Earl of Beaconsfield. For three years Gladstone had been crying out 
that the Turkish massacres in Bulgaria in 1875 made Britain’s duty 
clear: she should work to bring about the liberation of the Balkan prov- 
inces from Turkish misrule. Beaconsfield, his eyes fixed on Russia, felt 
that this would only open the way for a Russian thrust to the Mediter- 
ranean by replacing Ottoman power in the Balkans with what he as- 
serted would be weak new nations.‘ In January 1879 Gladstone rejoined 
with a long article insisting that the Liberals were not pro-Russian in 
the controversy: indeed, historically the Tories had been the real friends 
of Russia, since the latter’s foreign policy was usually one of unblem- 
ished aggression and “the sympathies of British Toryism have regularly 
gravitated to the side of power”; furthermore, in the case of Afghanistan, 
where the Beaconsfield government was then also embroiled, the Tories 
were actually not brave enough to hold off the Russians, and “We shall 
now see how the genuine bully can crouch before his equal.”> At these 
words, which raised eyebrows, the shocked Times could only say that 
“Such language as this is happily new in our political controversies” (1 


Jan. 1879). 


I 


In Midlothian, there was immense excitement at the prospect of 


3 The Times, 25 Jan. 1879; J. L. Garvin, The Life of Joseph Chamberlain (London, 
1935), I, 252-281; Lloyd, pp. 453-455. 

* See R. W. Seton-Watson, Disraeli, Gladstone, and the Eastern Question (London, 1935), 
for a general description of the controversy. 
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Gladstone’s coming campaign. Scotland had given Gladstone his earliest 
response when he had launched his crusade on the Bulgarian question, 
and since the famous statesman had not even given a speech in Edin- 
burgh for almost twenty years the prospect of his making a major cam- 
paign in the surrounding county set its political life aflame. The Earl of 
Dalkeith was profoundly disturbed. To find the “great Achilles,” as The 
Times termed Gladstone, suddenly bursting into what had been his pro- 
tected political preserve was deeply unsettling. The Conservative Com- 
mittee in Midlothian made a hurried canvass of the county’s electors — 
who actually numbered less than 3,000 — and with an air of pretended 
confidence forecast a majority of 300 for the Earl. Meetings of electors 
were held, effective speakers lent their vigorous oratory to strengthen 
the Earl’s foggy rhetoric, and Conservatives rushed about forming local 
organizations in pale imitation of the huge caucuses being formed in 
the Midlands by Chamberlain. Dalkeith did his oratorical best. In Feb- 
ruary he ended a lackluster effort with this peroration: “Humble as I am 
and unable to compete with Mr. Gladstone in that brilliant oratory 
which he has at his command, you will, nevertheless, find me as true, 
as honest, and as conscientious a representative of the interests of the 
county.” In late November, in the frantic atmosphere preceding Glad- 
stone’s actual arrival, Dalkeith culminated weeks of stumping the county 
with this dogged assertion: “Stanch I know we are; hearty I know we 
are; and enthusiastic I know we are; and I feel confident that when the 
time comes we shall all pull with a strong pull, a hearty pull, and a pull 
altogether, and thereby bring the contest to a successful issue.” More to 
the point were some 1,600 pledges secured from Midlothian electors, 
many of them from his grumbling feuars, whose leases were on very 
strict terms.® 

As the year wore on, the situation grew ominous for the Conserva- 
tives. Britain was sunk deep in the depression of the 1870's, and it wor- 
sened severely in 1879. Widespread suffering made life miserable not 
only in the great cities but in the countryside as well.’ Midlothian farm- 
ers told political workers bitterly that “If the government continues 
much longer the whole nation will be in the poorhouse” (Morley, II, 
585 ). In May a sensation rippled through Parliament as Gladstone arose 
to make a major assault upon the ministry. Members cheered the great 
man lengthily, and the packed House heard him “in his best vein — clear, 
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terse, vigorous and masterful” (Illustrated London News, 3 May 1879). 
In August he reached a new climax in his attack upon Tory foreign 
policy by declaring in a published article that “For the first time it can 
now be said with truth that in the management of a great crisis of human 
destiny it would have been better for the interests of justice and liberty 
if the British nation had not existed.”* To tumultuous cheers in Chester 
on 19 August he urged vigorously that the Government be forced to 
call an election by Liberals pushing forward their candidates, organ- 
izing, and mounting “a persistent attack upon the strongholds of the 
Conservatives.”® 

Thenceforth the air was filled with shouted oratory, great halls 
and parks were congested with milling crowds, and the sober Times was 
swamped with lengthening columns of speeches. The Liberal appeal 
was on many levels. Grant Duff, a Liberal MP, called out in early Sep- 
tember for making “the passing of land from hand to hand . . . as easy 
as the nature of land will permit.” Sir Wilfred Lawson, another Liberal, 
stirred up his West Cumberland constituency with the battle-cry that 
politics is not “a pastime, but . . . a perpetual contest with wrong.” Lord 
Hartington, trying desperately to keep ahead of a Liberal Party that was 
racing right past him, gave a series of speeches in Newcastle on 19 
September, “his laborious oratorical performances [going on] speech 
after speech, morning, noon, and night.” A month later he was in Man- 
chester, shouting to a huge assemblage in Free Trade Hall that the for- 
eign policy of the Ministry could not “be regarded as anything but im- 
moral (cheers ).” England must work at “protecting the weak against 
the strong (loud cheers ).”!° 

The Conservatives were hampered by the established tradition 
that House of Lords peers should not campaign publicly, and also by the 
fact that Beaconsfield apparently had no intention of calling an election. 
But they were stung into making as much response as was possible 
under the circumstances. Sir Stafford Northcote, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, complained to a Conservative Working Men’s Union at Exeter 
that the “grumbling” habit, which criticized every thing and every in- 
stitution, was much too widespread, for it led the people to assume that 
all was lost and to become too depressed. Lord Salisbury, the Foreign 
Secretary whose powerful intellect and great stature were to make him 


8 “The Country and the Government,” Nineteenth Century, VI (1879), 201-227. 
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three times Prime Minister, made an eloquent and closely reasoned de- 
fense of the Government's foreign policy before a large banquet in Man- 
chester on 17 October, insisting that whether Turkey was reformed or 
unreformed, the point was to keep Constantinople and the Aegean out 
of Russian hands, since these were strategic positions which, fallen 
under the wrong control, might threaten the world. As to Gladstone’s 
insistence that there were emergent nations in the Balkans, Lord Salis- 
bury asserted that they were “mere unorganized populations, totally un- 
equal to contend with the resources of a military empire.” Conservatives 
repeated these themes in speeches all over the country, leading The 
Times eventually to comment wearily after one especially dull perform- 
ance that it was “Lord Salisbury served up again, hashed and very cold.” 
What was worse, the editor went on, “it is difficult to see any end to it 
all.” On 10 November, Beaconsfield entered the lists with a speech in 
London Guildhall which was to become famous for its ringing climax: 
“Imperium et Libertas . . . would not make a bad programme for a 
British Ministry. (Cheers ).”™ 

The stage was set for Gladstone’s departure for Midlothian. He 
had decided that he should launch his campaign for the seat without 
waiting for Beaconsfield to call an election. He resolved, furthermore, 
not to make an ordinary appearance, in which he might give a few ad- 
dresses on a single day, but to make a long series of full-dress speeches 
over a period of two weeks. In effect, his speeches were to constitute a 
full-scale course in government and politics. No leading statesman had 
ever before attempted to deal so comprehensively with the whole range 
of public policy when speaking to great multitudes, and one doubts 
whether ever again the instruction was so trustingly, so carefully, and 
so excitingly given. 

He withdrew to the Continent for a vacation before his exertions, 
and Midlothian Liberals worked frantically to prepare for his arrival. 
Temporary buildings were erected to accommodate the huge crowds 
that were expected. The Edinburgh Town Council mirrored the great 
excitement of the city by locking in a heated debate over whether an 
address should be presented to Gladstone upon his arrival, a small bloc 
of Tories standing rigidly for ignoring the statesman. Demands for 
tickets to the various speeches far outran the supply, and rumors of 
counterfeit tickets put Liberal officials into a panic. It became apparent 
that Gladstone was to receive the kind of reception ordinarily reserved 
for crowned heads or conquering heroes. The Times’ correspondent, 
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wincing at this exuberance, recorded the hope “that we shall be spared 
the infliction of provincial brass bands.”!* 

The eyes of the whole kingdom turned to Midlothian as Gladstone 
left for his campaign. Liberals streamed in from all over Scotland, and 
dozens of reporters hurried northward over the rails to concentrate in 
Edinburgh. All recognized that this was to be an event of major pro- 
portions. Gladstone’s task, as The Times put it, lay not in just winning 
one constituency, for he would have to “carry the votes of a kingdom 
and . .. reanimate and inspire a whole party.” He was being welcomed 
in Midlothian as the one man capable of expressing and vindicating 
Liberal ideas — in short, as the real leader of the party. Indeed, prob- 
ably “a good many of [his friends] are awaiting with at least as much 
anxiety as their Tory foes the series of speeches which is to determine 
the programme by which they will in great measure have to stand or 
falll.”18 


Il 


It was a triumphal progress. Leaving Liverpool on 24 November 
1879 and returning on g December following, Gladstone had two weeks 
of high carnival, a “never-to-be-forgotten fortnight.” He spoke wherever 
his train stopped on the route to Edinburgh, either from the station 
platform or from the window of his railway car, and continued this 
practice throughout the campaign. He gave impromptu addresses at 
every opportunity — in churches, town halls, even from hotel windows. 


12 Magnus, pp. 260-261; The Times, 22 & 24 Nov. 1879. 


13 The Times, 25 Nov. 1879. See Gladstone, Midlothian Campaign: Political Speeches de- 
livered in November and December 1879 and March and April 1880 (Edinburgh, 
1880), for long lists of party faithful present from all over Scotland. This source will 
be used only when speeches were not given verbatim in The Times, for this volume was 
“revised by the Author,” and numerous discrepancies, usually minor but sometimes im- 
portant, exist. Furthermore, only The Times indicated the reaction of the crowd. Below 
is a list of the Midlothian speeches to which I allude in the course of the paper. Hence- 
forward, references will be only to the speech number and the place of publication 
(1879 speeches are in the First Series of Midlothian Campaign, 1880 in the Second). 

i Edinburgh, 25 Nov. 1879 
(Corn Exchange and Foresters’ Hall) Dalkeith, 26 Nov. 1879 
West Calder, 27 Nov. 1879 
Music Hall, Edinburgh, 17 Mar. 1880 
Corstorphine, 18 Mar. 1880 
Ratho, 18 Mar. 1880 
Dalkeith, 19 Mar. 1880 
Penicuik, 24 Mar. 1880 
Stow, 30 Mar. 1880 
West Calder, 2 Apr. 1880 
There are, of course, other Midlothian speeches which do not fall within this 
portmanteau notation. 
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The whistle-stop campaign seems to have been born in these weeks. The 
Times, upset at the spectacle, registered the profound distaste of the 
upper classes by grumbling, “we have only to imagine, if we can, a Pitt 
or a Castlereagh stumping the provinces, and taking into his confidence, 
not merely a handful of electors, but any crowd he could collect in any 
part of this island.”!* 

When he arrived in Edinburgh, an enormous crowd awaited. 
Though night had fallen before his train arrived and the weather was 
cold and raw, thousands waited patiently to do him honor. He was 
driven in the Earl of Rosebery’s barouche through wildly cheering 
crowds lining famous Prince’s Street, his features illumined by the flick- 
ering lights of shops and hotels. Hundreds of torch-bearers made a wild 
and lurid scene of his progress to the Earl’s mansion, and rockets lit up 
the countryside. “Standing up in the carriage bareheaded, and bowing 
to the dimly seen thousands by whom he was surrounded, Mr. Gladstone, 
by his attitude and expression, evinced pleased surprise at the enthusi- 
asm of his reception.” “I have never,” Gladstone recorded in his diary, 
“gone through a more extraordinary day.”?° 

The next day he began the campaign with a two-hour speech to a 
packed audience of Midlothian electors in the Music Hall in Edinburgh, 
an address “at once a great effort and a great triumph, even for him.” 
Thousands of men occupied the floor of the hall, the gallery was aflutter 
with hundreds of ladies, and a vast array of Liberal Party leaders sat 
upon the platform and organ gallery. They and more than seventy news- 
paper reporters from all the principal cities in Britain listened to an 
impassioned accusation that the Tories had mismanaged finances and 
were spending too much, had compromised British faith and honor, had 
disturbed confidence, had prolonged and aggravated the severe depres- 
sion by these steps, had imperiously overstepped the bounds of the con- 
stitution in taking too much power to the Government, and had followed 
a disastrous foreign policy. In what constituted a broad summary of the 
attack which he wished thenceforth to develop in detail, he cried out 
that “What we are disputing about is the whole system of government; 
and to make good the proposition that it is the whole system of govern- 
ment will be my great object in my addresses in this county. (Loud 
applause ).” To the south, the editor of The Times watched in mounting 
alarm as the copy poured in from Edinburgh, and sat down to write a 
plaintive editorial. “We must confess that in one respect we are not a 


14 Magnus, p. 259; Illustrated London News, 29 Nov. and 6 Dec. 1879; The Times, 26 
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little alarmed by Mr. Gladstone’s speech. . . . At the close of it he 
apologized for its length, but said he had ‘only opened, as it were,’ the 
questions. . .. We have no less than six columns before us, and we are 
told that this is only the prologue!”!® 

The day following he left Dalmeny to travel by special train to 
Dalkeith, the very home village of his opponent’s palace, where three 
thousand wildly cheering people listened to his extraordinary oratory. 
Morley has given us a famous picture of the reactions of one of Glad- 
stone’s opponents on another occasion: 


Sir, I can only tell you that, profoundly as I distrusted him, and lightly as on the 
whole I valued the external qualities of his eloquence, I have never listened to him 
even for a few minutes without ceasing to marvel at his influence over men. That 
white-hot face, stern as a Covenanter’s yet mobile as a comedian’s; those restless, 
flashing eyes; that wondrous voice, whose richness its northern burr enriched as the 
tang of the wood brings out the mellowness of a rare old wine; the masterly cadence 
of his elocution; the vivid energy of his attitudes; the fine animation of his gestures; — 
sir, when I am assailed through eye and ear by this compacted phalanx of assailants, 
what wonder that the stormed outposts of the senses should spread the contagion 
of their own surrender through the main encampment of the mind, and that against 
my judgment, in contempt of my conscience, nay, in defiance of my very will, I 
should exclaim, “This is indeed the voice of truth and wisdom. This man is honest 
and sagacious beyond his fellows. He must be believed, he must be obeyed!” 
(Morley, II, 248) 

In Dalkeith, he declaimed in this hypnotic fashion on subjects ranging 
from foreign affairs through Scottish representation in Parliament, and 
from the land laws to local government. Immediately thereafter he spoke 
to an audience of women in a much admired performance, deserving to 
rank, commented the admiring IIlustrated London News, “among classic 
models of the loftiest school of oratory” (6 Dec. 1879). It was here that 
he spoke those famous words, in attacking Beaconsfield’s Afghanistan 
war, “Remember that the rights of those savages, as we may call them, 
and the sanctity of life among the hill tribes, and the happiness of their 
humble homes amid the winter snows . . . are as sacred in the eyes of 
Almighty God as are your own” (Second Speech, The Times, 27 Nov. 
1879). 

And so it went. In the following days, as he moved about in the 
county of Midlothian, the enthusiasm continued. When he drove out to 
West Calder on the third day, 27 November 1879, in each of the villages 
along his route — Ratho, East Calder, Midcalder, and Bell’s Quarry — 
triumphal arches had been erected, and a huge assemblage awaited him 
in a specially prepared building. Here he spent the bulk of his efforts 
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upon foreign policy, excoriating in great detail Beaconsfield’s work and 
establishing the famous six principles of foreign policy which have been 
repeatedly quoted. Speaking in the Edinburgh Corn Exchange on the 
following day, he discussed the financial condition of the country, and 
then went off to a perfect sea of humanity packed into the Waverley 
Vegetable Market. Something like 20,000 people were there, so densely 
packed together that when men began fainting “the only means of af- 
fording relief to such persons was to hand them across the heads of the 
people over the barricade enclosing the reporters’ seats,” at which point 
Countess Rosebery’s bottle of smelling salts was pressed into service. 
Here he was honored by addresses signed by some sixty Liberal asso- 
ciations from all parts of Scotland. “Above all,” ran one of them typically, 
“we honour you for the breadth of your sympathies with the afflicted and 
oppressed throughout the world.” In response, he stood forth under a 
great earl’s coronet over the platform — its points being brilliant jets of 
gas — and cried out that the struggling peoples of the Ottoman provinces 
should be aided in their agonized upward striving toward freedom, so 
that “they shall have cause to remember the name of Great Britain 
among the names of those who have contributed to the happy and the 
blessed change. (Cheers ).”!7 

Then it was off through the snowy country of northern Scotland 
to Taymouth Castle, where he was to rest for a few days, but not before 
stopping at the railway stations in Dunfermline, Perth, and Aberfeldy, 
as ready to make a new speech as if he had made none before. The Times 
observed in awe that what the country was observing was “one of the 
most extraordinary physical feats on record — perhaps the most extraor- 
dinary.” At week’s end, on 5 December, he traveled to Glasgow to be 
met by a vast crowd estimated at close to 30,000. Gladstone had literally 
to fight his way to a carriage, his daughter disappearing altogether in 
the crush for a few minutes. Since he was in the city to give his Rectorial 
address at the University, hundreds of singing students wearing color- 
ful gowns and carrying torches escorted his carriage through the streets. 
Crowds of spectators along the way cheered uninterruptedly. After his 
address — a delightfully non-partisan event filled with Gladstonian pro- 
fundity and undergraduate high-jinks — he gave the last political speech 
of this stage of the campaign at St. Andrew’s Hall, thousands having 
been turned away since only six thousand seats were available.'* 

Returning to Midlothian in late March 1880 for another two weeks 


17 Third Speech, The Times, 28 Nov. 1879; Midlothian, pp. 48-49; The Times, 1 Dec. 
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of speaking just prior to the election itself, his success was hardly less 
brilliant, and when news of his victory in the voting was flashed, Edin- 
burgh went wild. Excited crowds jammed the streets cheering for Glad- 
stone, and when the news was confirmed thousands rushed to George- 
street to call out Gladstone for a final contribution to the historic cam- 
paign. The Earl of Dalkeith was heartily disgusted, for hundreds osten- 
sibly pledged to him had switched their votes in the new privacy of the 
balloting booths. He had made arrangements for a carnival at Dalkeith 
Palace and for quelling disturbances among the miners in his district 
when his victory would be announced. He therefore issued a bitter state- 
ment and went packing off to sulk on the Continent, while the feuars 
on his estates burned bonfires and danced exultantly (The Times, 5, 6, 
& 13 Apr. 1880). 

Throughout Britain, the electorate had shifted toward the Lib- 
erals. The change was not great — an increase in the Liberal vote of only 
142% — but it was enough to send Conservative members toppling from 
their seats in great numbers. When it was all over, the Conservatives 
had lost 109 seats, leaving them 239 behind the Liberals’ total of 351, a 
figure which gave them a majority over all opposition, since Irish Home 
Rule got 62 seats. It was an astounding reversal of fortunes for the Tories, 
especially in Scotland, the North Country, and Wales, which made an 
almost complete sweep for the Liberals. The urbane Edinburgh Review 
remarked jocularly that “one first-class compartment of a railway car- 


riage will supply places for all the Conservative members from Scot- 
land.”!® 


Ill 


It remains now to reduce what Gladstone said to its essentials. 
This is in some ways a bewildering task. In the two separate visits that 
comprised the campaign, there were at least thirteen full-dress speeches, 
with possibly a score more given on station-platforms and in sundry 
gatherings. The published volume of these speeches runs to almost two 
hundred pages. As The Times acidly remarked after the first tour, it 
was “a ten days’ waterspout dealing with all human affairs.” Beacons- 
field saved himself a great deal of labor when he contemptuously re- 
fused to “read a single line of all this row. . .. What a waste of powder 
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and shot!”*° But within the waterspout runs the clear stream of Glad- 
stonian liberalism. 

As Morley’s three fat volumes demonstrate, to deal with Glad- 
stone in the round is a very large task. It is not possible here, for example, 
to use Midlothian as a backdrop against which to explain in detail Glad- 
stone’s motivations, the influences throughout his life which might ex- 
plain his ideas, and his position in the whole spectrum of liberalism. 
What is needed first of all is a sorting-out of the assumptions which 
underlay his speeches, for this has nowhere been done. Even within 
Midlothian itself one must be rigorously selective. For example, his at- 
tack specifically upon the Tories must be largely left aside, even though 
it constituted a recurrent element in what he said. One suspects, indeed, 
that Gladstone saw in the Tories not simply a political party but the 
physical embodiment of the bestial side of humanity in general, the 
side that the evangelical Christian tradition for centuries has sought to 
overturn. The vehemence of his attack can in part be explained by our 
knowing that he wrestled continually with his own soul, that he looked 
upon life as a constant struggle with the forces of evil. Perhaps this 
struggle with public evil had for him a private significance. Whatever 
the reasons, he lost few opportunities for emphasizing that the danger in 
public life was the Tory spirit in government, in finance, and in foreign 
policy. But the great importance of Midlothian for the history of lib- 
eralism lies not in its criticisms but in its assertions. Throughout these 
long addresses the growing theme, as his vigor waxed and his mission- 
ary zeal mounted, was the Liberal philosophy of government, what he 
might have called, in eighteenth-century terms, the Grand Alternative 
to Toryism. 

To begin with, Gladstone’s conception of the state was perhaps 
best expressed in his attempts to establish clearly in the voters’ mind that 
what he was going to do, or had done, was exactly analogous to a judicial 
hearing. “Gentlemen,” went a typical assertion, “a great State trial is 
proceeding. That State trial is the trial of the majority of the late House 
of Commons at the bar, not merely of public opinion, but at the bar of 
this nation, legally and constitutionally assembled in its several con- 
stituencies to pronounce judgment of acquittal or condemnation on the 
members of that majority” (Tenth Speech, Midlothian, p. 77). He could 
not possibly have sketched any more clearly his image of the State. He 
viewed it as a deliberative body, a community in which the people were 
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absorbedly interested in politics and brought to bear upon an election 
all the magisterial gravity and weighing of evidence that one finds in a 
court of law. The people of Britain were not called only momentarily 
away from their more pressing personal matters to consider the election 
of a local representative. They had a direct and continuing interest in 
government, it was their passionate concern, and the high points in 
national life came when the people summoned their governors before 
them for assessment. His role, therefore, was analogous to that of a 
prosecutor. Standing in Motherwell Station on his way home from his 
first tour, he put it as follows: his aim in going to Scotland was “to be 
enabled in the face of a patriotic people to make something like a de- 
tailed exposition of a difficult and complicated case . . . to be placed 
with an unusual fulness before the people of the country for their con- 
sideration and decision. (Cheers ).”?! 

Tied to this was another conception, that of personal responsi- 
bility. Gladstone frequently spoke the language of evangelical Protes- 
tantism, with its emphasis upon the direct relationship between man 
and God, and he was here speaking to Scotsmen whose religious tradi- 
tion dwelt upon individual responsibility for sin. His ideas, therefore, 
found a receptive audience. The act of voting, he believed, was a moral 
act, for in it the voter assumed or rejected personal responsibility for 
the deeds of the government. The whole apparatus of free government 
rested upon the citizen in the balloting booth who, acting in his sover- 
eign role, wrestled with his soul and decided whether or not to take on 
the burden. It was not just a relationship with a local candidate that he 
must consider, nor even his relationship to a party. He must ponder the 
whole range of government policy and decide whether or not he could 
vicariously assume responsibility. You, the people, Gladstone said, “are 
now invited to assume for yourselves, every one of you, the place hitherto 
occupied by the responsible government.” Responsibility has “come to 
your thresholds; and if you choose to vote for the members of the ma- 
jority you have taken over that responsibility and have now to bear the 
burden of these charges. . . . [It] is you and not the Parliament now 
nearly defunct that must answer for the consequences” ( Fourth Speech, 
The Times, 18 Mar. 1880). While the Government had been invading 
Afghanistan it had been a comparatively slight matter for the individual 
voter, but now it was “your own individual responsibility.” He cried out 
that “you are now in conflict with the sentiments of a free people. You 
yourselves .. . have been among those to invade the freedom of others 
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... you have made the Afghans the victims of those jealousies and of your 
own visionary dreams” (Fifth Speech, The Times, 19 Mar. 1880). 

Gladstone had a deep faith in the intelligence of the common 
man, in his ability to understand the most difficult problems of statecraft, 
in, for that matter, his concern about government. When he spoke, he 
assumed that his hearers were serious and reflective. His speeches were 
crammed with statistics, moving freely over all areas of statecraft. They 
read as if they were given on the floor of Commons itself. Faced, for 
example, with an unexpectedly large gathering at Perth railway station 
as he returned from giving a brief speech in the town, he mounted a 
small platform and proceeded immediately to launch into a detailed 
discussion of foreign affairs even though he had to compete with the 
clangor and bustle of a trainyard, for “gentlemen, though you are a vast 
assembly, meeting here in circumstances of some inconvenience, and 
though the subject is one not free from difficulty, I have so much re- 
liance on your intelligence as well as upon your patience, that I am 
confident you will clearly understand what I want to convey to you. 
(Cheers ).”?? His whole career is testimony to the assumption that he 
was sincere in such statements. In the most literal sense, he went to 
the people. 

What did he feel was the proper role of government in society? 
It was not to lead. It was to “soothe and tranquillize,” to “produce and 
to maintain a temper so calm and so deliberate in the public opinion 
of the country that none shall be able to disturb it” (First Speech, The 
Times, 26 Nov. 1879). It should not itself seek to identify public prob- 
lems and initiate proposals to the people, for the initiative lies with 
society and not with the government. It should rather be ever sensitive, 
maintaining existing institutions while listening carefully to the public 
conversation, and acting as issues take form. His policy was not to deal 
with problems until they came within what he termed the range of 
practical politics. He did not, he pointed out, seek to disestablish the 
Anglican Church in Ireland even though he had long before stated that 
this would some day be necessary, until riots and outrages in Ireland 
and Manchester drew the attention of a formerly indifferent people to 
it (Second Speech, The Times). 

He did not intend, in other words, that the government should 
remain inactive or that it should forcibly keep things tranquil, but 
only that the stimulus to action must come from the public. His political 
philosophy was flexible, for it assumed continual response to changing 
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needs. The problem was essentially one of pace and complexity. Gov- 
ernment should always, he felt, move forward, but it should do so slowly 
(Third Speech, The Times, 28 Nov. 1879). Furthermore, it could not 
proceed to act upon proposals in the abstract, for it “must have regard 
to the ripeness or unripeness of opinion, and the favourable or unfavour- 
able conjunction of circumstances” (Second Speech, The Times). This 
was because public questions are never simple, they are always com- 
plex, and proposals without the benefit of concrete experience or plan 
are valueless. For this reason he refused to vote for a Liberal resolution 
expressing a preference for local option in the liquor question. Until “I 
am prepared with a plan . . . I decline to raise false expectations” 
(Seventh Speech, The Times, 20 Mar. 1880). As he argued in the pub- 
lished version of this speech, he was against voting for abstract resolu- 
tions until “I see public opinion reaching such a point that I can make 
myself responsible for the proposal and support of that plan” (Midlo- 
thian, p. 39). 

When public opinion reaches this point, one should hold what 
amounts to a national debate. No major question should be decided 
without an election being fought on the issue, as when he forced an 
election in 1868 on the Irish Church question. As a result, a Parliament 
had been sent to London with a clear and unmistakable mandate to deal 
with the problem. No great question, therefore, should be taken up by 
the Government until “it shall have a fair and an open trial” (Second 
Speech, The Times). Once again, it should be noted, there is here his 
view of the State as essentially a deliberative body, and of government 
as merely the instrument of society’s decisions. 


IV 


The campaign was most directly concerned with foreign policy 
and economics, the latter problem being closest to home. The depres- 
sion of the mid-1870’s had not appreciably eased, and Englishmen of 
the poorer classes were in misery. Gladstone, however, limited himself 
largely to a discussion of the farmers’ problem, in part because his was 
a county and not a city constituency, and partly too because he was 
convinced that little more than Free Trade and charity should be relied 
upon for the cities. Also, he asserted that the root cause of the continued 
depression was the Tories’ unsettling policies, which had disturbed con- 
fidence and did not allow business conditions to swing up again rapidly, 
as they would in times of peace (First Speech, The Times). He was 
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fortunate in that the depression had hardly begun when he had left 
office in 1874, and prosperity was once again to return as he began his 
second ministry in 1880. His own experience, if nothing else, would 
confirm the general laissez-faire attitudes of the day toward city un- 
employment. 

The farmer, he felt, should spend little strength seeking to ma- 
nipulate economic forces. He should certainly not listen, Gladstone in- 
sisted, to those siren voices in the Tory party that were beginning once 
again to hint about re-establishing protective tariffs, for nothing could be 
so harmful. Gladstone maintained that it did little good to lament the 
rise of western American wheat as competition, for the farmer in eastern 
America suffered more grievously than did the British farmer, and Ca- 
nadian wheat was shortly to flood the market even more. It was simply 
a fact of economic life and the farmer should adjust to it, not seek to 
push it away. This was, indeed, an important element in his economic 
belief: one should subject economic affairs to the closest and most 
rigorous examination to ascertain the economic forces in motion, and 
then work out suitable adjustments to them. Immutable economic laws 
were what dictated the distribution of wealth (Third Speech, The 
Times). 

Adjustment, therefore, called for an increased emphasis upon in- 
tensive farming. The British farmer should turn his attention much more 
to fruits, vegetables, flowers, and other high-value agricultural items not 
subject to competition from overseas and much more profitable on high- 
cost British land (Third Speech, The Times). Aside from this, the farmer 
could ask only that all unnecessary restraints upon his activities be 
removed; he could only ask the free use of his land, the free purchase 
of his materials, and the free sale of his products. He told a farming 
audience in Ratho, “It is your own intelligence, care, thrift, foresight, 
and industry which alone can insure success in the career of life” (Sixth 
Speech, The Times, 19 Mar. 1880). . 

It is, however, from Gladstone’s assertions concerning foreign 
policy that insights of greatest significance into his liberalism may be 
gained. Without doubt, this was the dominating theme of the Midlo- 
thian campaign. It was Beaconsfield’s policy toward Turkey which had 
set off the spectacular duel that Midlothian settled. If Gladstone may 
be believed, furthermore, the 1880 election was the first in Britain that 
turned primarily upon a great debate over foreign policy.” 

His assertions began with his belief that foreign affairs were best 
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never heard of at all, it being only because of Beaconsfield’s unwise 
“meddling” in world affairs that they were at all a question (Third 
Speech, The Times). If, however, the United Kingdom must deal with 
the outside world, her policy should be grounded upon the most im- 
portant single idea of all, that of the equality of nations. Throughout his 
assertions upon foreign policy he returned again and again to this theme: 
the world is a community, and its principles of interaction should be 
those which were applied within the British nation itself. Humankind 
constitutes a family, and Britain is just one of the more fortunate mem- 
bers of this family. She is no more able to claim special privileges nor 
special immunities than would be the members of a domestic family or 
the citizens in a nation. Britons must, he insisted, turn away from the 
evil blandishments of Beaconsfield, who encouraged the “baleful spirit 
of domination.” As he said at West Calder, “nations are knitted one to 
another in the bonds of right, a bond without distinction of great and 
small; that there is equality between them, the same sacredness defend- 
ing the narrow limits of Belgium as attaches to the extended frontiers 
of Russia, of Germany, or of France.” Without strict adherence to this 
principle, he warned, not only would British safety be endangered, so 
also would be “the best and most fundamental interests of Christian 
society. (Loud cheers ).” Without equality there could be “no such thing 
as public right, and without public international right there is no other 
instrument for settling the transactions of mankind except material 
force” (Third Speech, The Times). ca 

A vital concern in the world community, therefore, was the build- 
ing of a system of public law. “There is no duty,” he said in Corstor- 
phine, “so sacred and incumbent upon any Government in its foreign 
policy as that careful and strict regard to public law” ( Fifth Speech, The 
Times). For this reason some of his most heated attacks upon the Tories 
concerned their violations of this maxim. The Treaty of Paris, for ex- 
ample, had ended the Crimean War in part by stipulating that no single 
power was thenceforth to deal with a Turkish problem, as the Russians 
had sought to do in 1853. Yet the Tories had violated this principle by 
their single-handed attempt in 1876 to hold back Russia in the Balkans.4 
Even more atrocious, they had made the Anglo-Turkish Convention, 
which was “one of the grossest breaches of the public law of Europe 
that ever has been put upon record” (Fifth Speech, The Times). While 
the powers had been gathered in Berlin in 1878 to settle the Turkish 
matter properly, Beaconsfield had unilaterally worked out this separate 
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agreement with Turkey. Furthermore, he had done it secretly, “not in 
the light of day, but in the darkness of the night, not in the knowledge 
and cognizance of other Powers.” If international relations were to be 
at all peaceable, diplomacy must be carried on in the open, so that all 
powers have the opportunity of observing and preparing their own 
policy. As it was, the Convention was an arrogant declaration that Britain 
was eligible for special privileges. After going to war with Russia in 
1853 to prevent her unilateral action in Turkey and approaching it again 
in the 1870's, the United Kingdom stood condemned before the world 
for that very crime (Third Speech, The Times). 

Gladstone detested special privilege, and he condemned any such 
assertions by Britain. “In the principles of foreign policy, gentlemen, as 
I have professed them from my youth,” he said in his Glasgow speech, 
“it is a cardinal article that we are to set up no claim for ourselves which 
we do not allow to others (Hear, hear), and that all who depart from 
that principle are committing treason against public law and the peace 
and order of the world.” Thus, he continued, when Britain took Cyprus 
and other territories with the justification that she was simply safeguard- 
ing the route to India, she was saying that a “little island at one end of 
the world, having possessed itself of an enormous possession at the other 
end of the world, is entitled to say with respect to every Jand and every 
sea lying between its own shores and any part of that enormous posses- 
sion, that it... has a preferential right to the possession or control of that 
intermediate territory in order, as it is called, to safe-guard the road to 
India. (Cheers). This, gentlemen, is a monstrous claim (Hear, hear)” 
(The Times, 6 Dec. 1879). 

All action should therefore be multilateral. No single power 
should undertake to do anything of importance by itself. His aim was 
essentially a pragmatic one, for by this means, he pointed out, “you 
neutralize and fetter and bind up the selfish aims of each. (Cheers ).” 
Common action, he insisted, was fatal to selfish aims; it would lead to 
common objects, and these common objects would lead to the common 
good of all (Third Speech, The Times). Repeatedly he appealed to the 
“Concert of Europe” as the proper body to deal with great questions, or 
to what he called the “united authority of Europe,” and “the united au- 
thority of the civilized world.”*> “Modern times,” he said, “have estab- 
lished a sisterhood of nations” (Third Speech, The Times). 

In such a world community, he insisted, Britons should view the 
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actions of other nations not so much with jealousy as with understand- 
ing. The human family must be judged by the same standards applica- 
ble to one’s own country. The Russian expansion into Central Asia must 
not be necessarily viewed as a threat, but as prompted by the same 
reasons which drove forward the British frontier in India, and with the 
same beneficent results in the civilizing of a barbarous people. If, fur- 
thermore, the British had been in Russia’s position with regard to the 
Black Sea and the Dardanelles, “we should have eaten up Turkey long 
ago. (Loud laughter and cheers)” (Third Speech, The Times). 

Britons should look upon war in the same way. They should care 
about what happens to their human brethren on the other side of the 
lines. They should take to their hearts the real meaning of the uni- 
versality of human experience and of human dignity. Britain’s burden, 
he said to the women gathered in Foresters’ Hall in Dalkeith, was the 
result of having deluged many a hill and valley with blood. The Zulus 
were doing no more than would patriotic Britons, defending their own 
country. In Afghanistan, the Tories’ wanton attack had spread wild de- 
struction. In a famous passage, part of which has already been quoted, 
he warned them to 
Remember that the rights of those savages, as we may call them, and the sanctity 
of life among the hill tribes, and the happiness of their humble homes amid the 
winter snows . . . are as sacred in the eyes of Almighty God as are your own. Re- 
member that He who has united you together as human beings of the same flesh 
and blood, has bound you in mutual love, and that mutual love is not limited by the 
shores of this country, nor limited by the boundaries of Christian civilization; that it 
passes over the wide surface of the earth, and embraces the meanest as well as the 
greatest in its wide scope. (Cheers. ) (Second Speech, The Times ) 
Words like these aroused a storm of affirmation among the deeply 
religious, evangelical and Nonconformist British working and middle 
classes. 

He did not renounce war entirely, for in the actual conditions of 
the world, he observed, it would sometimes be necessary. Indeed, one 
kind of war, the war for liberty, was not just acceptable, it was a duty. 
For example, he said, when he was Prime Minister he had taken steps 
to fight either France or Germany if either had attacked Belgium, as for 
a time appeared possible. He justified his steps on the ground that “we 
should have gone to war for public right, we should have gone to war 
to save human happiness from being invaded by tyrannous and lawless 
power. That is what I call a good cause, gentlemen. (Cheers )” (Fourth 
Speech, The Times). 

Gladstone saw Britain as having a mission, that of spreading free- 
dom. “Gentlemen,” he said in concluding his Glasgow speech with a 
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long attack on Tory foreign policy, “amid the whole of this pestilent 
activity .. . this distress and bloodshed, which we have either produced 
or largely shared in producing, not in one instance . . . did we either do 
a deed or speak an effectual word on behalf of liberty. (Cheers )” (The 
Times, 6 Dec. 1879). At West Calder, he insisted that “in my opinion 
the foreign policy . . . of England should always be inspired by the love 
of freedom (Cheers). There should be a sympathy with freedom, a de- 
sire to give it a scope founded, not upon visionary ideas, but upon the 
long experience of many generations within the shores of this happy 
isle.” The most glorious pages in the history of British diplomacy, he 
felt, were those concerned with the creation of the kingdom of Belgium 
and the unifying of the disjoined provinces of Italy (Third Speech, The 
Times ). In his last speech he was still pounding home the message: the 
Liberals had always had a “general sympathy with orderly, but with 
real and constitutional freedom throughout the world as the best security 
for peace and justice, and as the best guarantee and preservative against 
the violence of lawless revolution” (Tenth Speech, Midlothian, p. 82). 
Therefore the real friends of Britain were the small countries of Europe, 
he insisted, where liberty was strongest and where, also, the danger of 
invasion by autocratic power was the greatest. These nations looked to 
the Liberals with warm approval, while the great Empires frowned 
upon them.”* The advance of freedom, he insisted, was the most real 
kind of progress imaginable. By ending suffering and shame, by up- 
rooting slavery, by giving security to life, property, and honor, “you 
accomplish a great, blessed work. . . . (Cheers. )”27 

Furthermore, until national self-government was achieved, there 
would be constant unrest. His view of freedom was in part based upon 
his belief that peace would only be finally secured in the world when 
all men had liberty. In addition, the drive of nationalism was irresistible, 
and its results inevitable. How absurd it was, he asserted, for Turkey 
and Russia and Austria to be haggling over control of the provinces in 
the Balkans, for in the long run the ceaseless push of emerging national- 
ism would have its way. The succession in these nations must eventually 
pass “to the people of those countries (Cheers), to those who have in- 
habited them for the many long centuries” (Waverley Market Speech, 
The Times). The two most powerful motives that act upon nations, he 
said, were religion and patriotism (Eighth Speech, Midlothian, p. 61). 

Gladstone had learned this lesson in the Ionian Islands, where for 
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a time he had been the chief British administrator. Britain had long 
sought to gain the affection of the people by improving roads and police, 
promoting equal laws, and favoring religious toleration, but to no avail. 
“Thank God,” he said, “there is something else in the breast of man 
that is not satisfied by a mere reference to such considerations.” The 
Ionians had insisted upon being united to their Greek compatriots, and 
in the long run this had to be done. He went on to warn prophetically 
that the same would be true of the Greeks upon Cyprus: “the more you 
improve their condition the quicker will be the development of this 
strong sentiment of nationality, and the more earnest the desire of the 
Greeks of Cyprus to be united with the free Greeks of the rest of the 
world” (Eighth Speech, Midlothian, pp. 59-61). 

The tumultuous applause and cheers which greeted his appeals 
on this issue pleased him immensely. When the vast crowd filling Waver- 
ley Market roared its approval, he exulted to them that the gathering 
was really “a festival of freedom (Cheers) — of that national freedom 
which is alone secure — of that freedom best known to us, which is es- 
sentially allied with order, and with loyalty” (The Times, 1 Dec. 1879). 


V 


Gladstone had built a comprehensive philosophy of international- 
ism in these speeches. He envisioned an essentially political world order, 
one in which economic forces were to be given free play, for man should 
not seek to manipulate but rather to adjust to the laws that order the 
material side of existence. The great task before the world community 
was the construction of a political framework which would allow it to 
place the inter-relationships of peoples and groups upon a basis of jus- 
tice. This involved law, precedent, measured steps; it involved a definite 
structure of institutions. It meant arousing a sense of community. We 
must be concerned about what happens to all other people. Such an 
attitude is part of what sociologists term in-group relationships, for in 
a real group the individual member is sensitive to what happens to 
another member of the group. He is identified with that other person, for 
they share the larger identity of the group. He cannot feel this way 
toward someone outside the group. Thus a Briton of what Gladstone 
would term the Tory mentality would look coolly upon the fallen forms 
of Zulus and Afghans, for they were not, emotionally speaking, part of 
his world. The Boers had a word for it: Uitlanders, the opprobrious 
term they applied to Britons who came into the Boer republics and yet 
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were never considered by the Boers to be really a part of their com- 
munity. 

The Christian theologian, of course, would simply say that Glad- 
stone preached anew the old message of brotherhood, that he sought 
to give the British a Christian foreign policy. In any case, Gladstone was 
acutely perceptive of the power of group feeling, for he sought to arouse 
the response he desired precisely by insisting that all men belonged to 
the same community. He felt first of all that the group feeling of awaken- 
ing nationalities must be given expression in self-government, and then 
that unless these group feelings were expanded to include all of man- 
kind they would inevitably unleash jealousy, pride, envy, passion, and 
war — as they did. Thus, for example, Gladstone stood before the suf- 
fering farmers of Midlothian, whose eyes were fixed upon the rising 
flood of grain from the American plains, and told them that the Ameri- 
can wheat was actually a blessing, for it was a boon to mankind that a 
basic food could be so cheaply produced. The farmer, in other words, 
must look upon his problems not from the narrow view of self, but as 
aspects of what was happening to his enlarged self, the world com- 
munity (Third Speech, The Times). 


Universalism and inclusiveness was the keynote. He always ex- 
plained by reference to the large picture, by including all things within 
an interdependent whole. For this reason, his adversary whether at home 
or abroad was always that class or that government which was com- 
mitted to exclusiveness, which denied the unity of mankind. The per- 
oration of his last major address in the campaign put it succinctly: 


Unfortunately we cannot make our appeal to the aristocracy, excepting that which 
never must be forgotten, the distinguished and enlightened minority of that body, 
the able, energetic, patriotic, Liberal-minded men, whose feelings are one with 
those of the people, and who decorate and dignify their rank by the strong sympathy 
with the entire community. With that exception in all the classes of which I speak, I 
am sorry to say we cannot reckon upon the aristocracy — we cannot reckon upon 
what is called the landed interest, we cannot reckon upon the clergy of the Estab- 
lished Church either in England or in Scotland. . .. We cannot reckon on the wealth 
of the country, nor upon the rank of the country, nor upon the influence which rank 
and wealth usually bring. In the main these powers are against us, and there are 
other powers against us, for wherever there is a close corporation, wherever there 
is a spirit of organized monopoly, wherever there is a narrow and sectional interest 
apart from that of the country, and desiring to be set up above the interest of the 
public, there, gentlemen, we, the Liberal party, have no friendship and no tolerance 
to expect. (Tenth Speech, Midlothian, p. 82) 
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THE RIVAL LADIES: MRS. WARD'S “LADY CONNIE” 


AND LAWRENCE'S “LADY CHATTERLEY'S LOVER” 


HE RECENT PUBLICATION of the third version of Lady Chatterley’s 

Lover has led to a distinguished array of critical and scholarly 

studies. Nobody, however, seems to have remarked the rather 
striking resemblances between the plot of Lawrence's controversial 
novel and that of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Lady Connie, published in 
1916, twelve years before the completion of Lady Chatterley’s Lover. 
This omission is understandable. Mrs. Ward’s novels belong to the fag- 
end of a middle-class, humanist, nineteenth-century tradition. Their 
fervent propagation of a late Victorian drawing-room morality, which 
had been regarded as avant garde in the essays of Matthew Arnold and 
the novels of George Eliot, seems hardly associable with D. H. Law- 
rence’s equally apostolic faith in “naturalness.” Yet, as a close analysis 
of the parallels between both books suggests, the frequent distinction 
between the conventions of the Victorian-Edwardian novel and those of 
“modern” fiction may well be oversimplified. The books’ strikingly simi- 
lar plots and character-types, their use of analogous settings, and their 
depiction of class tensions display remarkable likeness. On the other 
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hand, the nature of the differences between the two novels is even more 
revealing. 

Lawrence’s handling of Lady Chatterley’s Lover involves, among 
other things, a reaction to the ethos of Lady Connie. Lawrence may or 
may not have read Mrs. Ward’s novel. But what seems his meticulous 
inversion of its plot and of the values represented by its main characters 
reveals not only his repudiation of an artificial outgrowth of Victorian 
ethical thought, but also indicates the extent of his own, quite possibly 
reluctant, indebtedness to the great Victorian masters. Lawrence’s re- 
tentions are as significant as his modifications. He inherited the sense of 
“mission” of the Victorians, their desire to fashion a morality wholly 
devoid of the “other-worldliness” of the old religion, but still conserving 
laws which could be attuned with the “vast, unexplored morality of life 
itself.”1 Like Arnold and George Eliot, Mrs. Humphry Ward’s literary 
forbears, Lawrence is perhaps best seen in the typically Victorian role 
of the innovating traditionalist, the radical conservative. His inversion 
of the moral order of Lady Connie, in what is regarded as the most 
daring of his own novels, well illustrates this role. It shows Lawrence 
in the act of revising an ethical tradition which had become enfeebled 
in the hands of writers like Mrs. Humphry Ward and in the process of 
revivifying one of the main lines of nineteenth-century fiction. 


Probably the two outstanding facts to remember about Mary 
Augusta Ward are, first, that she was the granddaughter of Thomas 
Arnold and the niece of Matthew Arnold, and, second, that her career 
as a novelist began shortly after the death of George Eliot. After two 
unsuccessful attempts, Mrs. Ward seized the Victorian Sibyl’s vacated 
seat in 1888, the year of her uncle’s death, with the publication of 
Robert Elsmere. From then on she never relinquished her throne. Be- 
tween Robert Elsmere and Lady Connie she wrote nineteen novels, as 
well as numerous articles and anti-suffragist pamphlets. Her popularity 
was immense.? Her two World War One pamphlets, England’s Effort 
and Towards the Goal, were regarded as the crowning achievement of 


1D. H. Lawrence, “Study of Thomas Hardy,” Selected Literary Criticism, ed. Anthony 
Beal (London, 1955), p. 177. 

2 In America alone, Robert Elsmere sold over 400,000 copies. It was regarded as the 
biggest success since Uncle Tom’s Cabin. See Mrs. Humphry Ward, A Writer’s Recol- 
lections (London, 1918), II, 91. 
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her powers of persuasion. The first, written at about the same time as 
Lady Connie, four years before Mrs. Ward's death, was cast in the form 
of letters implicitly inviting Americans to participate in “this unbreak- 
able spirit of self-sacrifice in the daily routines of trench warfare.”* 
Quoting a presumably fictional clergyman, Mrs. Ward defines this 
“spirit”: “We are proud of it, too, because it is so surely a sign of the 
magnificent ‘moral’ of our troops — and moral is going to play a very 
leading part as the war proceeds. . . . What is inspiring this splendid 
disregard of self is partly the certainty that the Cause is Right; partly, 
it is a hidden joy of conscience” (England's Effort, p. 172). 

To the modern reader of Mrs. Ward’s novels, her popularity as 
authoress-sage remains something of an enigma. At her best, as in Robert 
Elsmere or in Richard Meynell, where she turns to the religious doubts 
of her age, she impresses by her Arnoldian sense of dedication and “dis- 
interestedness,” as well as by her able manipulation of the Tendenzro- 
man. Yet even here she seems a coarsened replica of the novelist she 
most emulates, George Eliot. Lacking the architectonic skill, the erudi- 
tion, the power of characterization and the range of her predecessor, 
Mrs. Ward insists on using George Eliot’s favorite theme: the conflict 
between the traditional, conservative values of society and the new 
values arising from social or religious reform. Inevitably, the outcome 
is the same. Mrs. Ward's protagonists, male and female, learn the les- 
sons of self-renunciation taught by Arnold and George Eliot. In Litera- 
ture and Dogma, Arnold had written, “we are brought to see, not only 
the necessity of the law of rule and suppression, not only the pain and 
suffering in it, but also its beneficence” ([London, 1873], pp. 206-207). 
Mrs. Ward’s novels seem to be a reiterated elaboration of this premise. 
Again and again, her characters, idealists and egoists alike, are forced to 
submit to a morality which will provide them with “the annulment of 
our ordinary self.”* 

Mrs. Ward’s morality, on the other hand, is not stringent. Follow- 
ing the example of George Eliot’s Felix Holt and Adam Bede, or even 
of Tennyson’s The Idylls of the King, she does not hesitate to portray 
extra-marital relations or sexual infidelity. Indeed, her Arnoldian sense 
of “curiosity” was praised by no less a connoisseur than her personal 
friend Henry James.° But, like most Victorian moralists or even like 
James himself, she portrayed sexual love primarily as a didactic ex- 


3 England’s Effort: Letters to an American Friend (New York, 1916), p. 172. 
4 Matthew Arnold, St. Paul and Protestantism (New York, 1875), p. xxix. 


5 James reviewed Robert Elsmere in the English Illustrated Magazine, IX (1892), 399- 
401. 
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emplum. In The Marriage of William Ashe, for instance, the hero’s ir- 
religiosity forces his wife Kitty into an elopement with Geoffrey Cliffe. 
Characteristically enough, the book ends with the habitual note of sur- 
render. In a scene laid in the Swiss Alps, Ashe realizes that he should 
submit to the dying Kitty’s “hopes and beliefs.” Mrs. Ward’s Swiss set- 
ting is deliberate. In order to provide her morality with the adequate 
touch of emotion, she resorts to the Romantic convention of setting her 
most “spiritual” scenes against an impressive physical landscape. Un- 
fortunately her use of this device, the by-product of a very brief stay in 
the Wordsworth-country and of the literary influence of Arnold, Amiel, 
and Senancour, again falls short of George Eliot’s and Thomas Hardy’s 
far more intimate familiarity with the “spirit of place.” Thus, Mrs. Ward 
is at her best only when she depicts known grounds such as Oxford or 
London. She is at her definite worst when — in order to wax poetic — she 
introduces sudden quotations from “Obermann” or “Thyrsis” within 
her prose. 

Mrs. Ward, then, tenaciously clings to the dying nineteenth-cen- 
tury middle-class tradition. She is the conservative heir of Arnold’s and 
George Eliot’s once-liberal ideas and practices. But within her own life- 
time she was by-passed by the new moralities of Gissing and Butler and 
Shaw. Even at the outset of her career, her inherited creed of renuncia- 
tion had been sharply criticized by R. H. Hutton, one of George Eliot’s 
most perceptive commentators: “to extinguish the power of selfish feel- 
ing is not really a victory over selfish feeling.”* Thus, paradoxically 
enough, Mrs. Ward’s later novels, of which Lady Connie is a prime ex- 
ample, find her removed in the stronghold of conservatism, nostalgically 
looking back at the vanished age of the Victorian salon. Austin Harri- 
son’s equally nostalgic looking-back is to the point here: 


The Victorian “lady” (I must use the ancient word) was an unmistakable force. 
Her salon gave the men the chance to excel in controversy, and its more serious 
sequence was the dinner-party. I recollect suffering agonies at one of these func- 
tions because the lady on my right naturally talked all the time to Sir William, 
and she on my left talked all the time to old Mr. , who had just written an 
article on something or another in “The Nineteenth Century,” and neither of them 
had “broken,” as was the proper thing to do, at half time and turned to me. But 
just as the pudding was being cleared away, the swan-necked lady on my right “got 
left” by Sir William and condescendingly glanced at my plate. Said she: “Sir William 
is so fascinating. Now tell me, what College do you intend to patronize?”? 


6 “George Eliot As Author,” Essays On Some of the Modern Guides of English Thought 
in Matters of Faith (London, 1887), p. 253. 


7 Austin Harrison, Frederic Harrison, Thoughts and Memories (New York, 1927), pp. 
24-25. 
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More significant, however, is Harrison’s correct identification of Mrs. 
Ward with the anti-feminist mores of this past era: 


But man ruled, and so Mill quite failed to energize the wives who did not seriously 
discuss “rights” until Ruskin had begun to preach his honied wisdom; and even 
then a woman’s movement was merely another subject for discussion, though there 
was a struggle over the deceased wife’s sister, until the lower middle-class woman 
(Gissing’s class ) broke through the unctuous despotism of the servants’ hall, and cor- 
rupted the cook. My mother and Mrs. Humphrey [sic] Ward entirely agreed about 
the incongruity of emancipating that individual, and I feel bound to record that 
neither our teas nor our dinners have been as good ever since, and I am sure that 
conversation gravely deteriorated. ( Harrison, p. 26) 

With this background in mind, let us examine the plot of Mrs. Ward’s 
Lady Connie, a wartime attempt to escape to an age of vanished gen- 


tility, in order to compare it with Lady Chatterley’s Lover. 


Il 


Chronologically, Mrs. Ward’s Lady Connie belongs to the year 
of Wells’ Mr. Britling Sees It Through and Joyce's The Portrait of the 
Artist as a Young Man, 1916, the year of Henry James’ death, the year 
after the Gallipoli failure and the first Zeppelin raids, the year 
after the publication of Victory, Of Human Bondage, and of The Rain- 
bow, that novel by “one of the most remarkable of the younger school 
of novelists.”* Historically, however, the work belongs elsewhere. It is 
a wistful novel of manners set for the larger part of the plot in the Ox- 
ford of the 1870’s, and for its highpoint and denouement in the English 
countryside. Unlike Mrs. Ward’s bellicose pamphlets and unlike her 
later novel, Missing, Lady Connie does not take into account “that vast 
upheaval which no novel of real life in future will be able to leave out 
of its ken” (A Writer's Recollections, I1, 233). It contains only one pass- 
ing allusion to the war. Late in the book, a repellent German “Philistine” 
about to buy the family heirlooms of an impoverished English noble- 
man murmurs prophetically, “Some day — we shall teach them a les- 
son.”® 


The plot of Lady Connie centers on a romantic triangle who learn 
the habitual lesson of “self-sacrifice.” All of the novel’s characters be- 
long to the upper classes. Constance Bledlow, the “Lady Connie” of the 
title, is the freshly orphaned daughter of Lord Risborough. The book 
opens with her return from the Continent where she has been educated. 


8 Quoted from the description of the 1915 announcement of the novel. 
® Lady Connie (New York, 1916), p. 293. 
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She now arrives in Oxford to stay with her maternal uncle and his daugh- 
ters. There, she renews her acquaintance with Douglas Falloden, an 
undergraduate aristocrat “of about six foot three, magnificently made” 
(p. 33). Her infatuation with this splendid “Barbarian” is obvious, but 
Lady Connie fears Falloden’s prepossessing physicality and arrogant 
manner (“ ‘If I married him,’ she thought, ‘I should be his slavel’” [p. 
129] ). Though rash herself, she distrusts his passionate temper (he tells 
her, “The only thing to hate and shun always is moderation” [p. 61] ). 
Thus Lady Connie flees to the more spiritual attractions of the third 
member of the triangle, Otto Radowitz, a frail, artistic, half-Polish 
freshman who wears frilled shirts and is a consummate pianist. This 
character, understandably enough, is cordially hated by Douglas Fallo- 
den, though admired by Connie, who is “entranced” by his music and 
his Polish nationalism. 

Lady Connie displays a remarkable spirit of independence 
through an endless sequence of teas, dinners, balls, and excursions with 
Douglas Falloden. Her vitality is skillfully conveyed. But like her pro- 
totypes, George Eliot’s Maggie Tulliver and Gwendolen Harleth, Lady 
Connie must suppress her own willfulness and learn self-renunciation. 
Her vivacity, Mrs. Ward seems to argue, is in defiance of the spiritual 
gravity of an Arnoldian Oxford: “She was thinking involuntarily of that 
absent word dropped by her uncle — ‘Oxford is a place of training’ — and 
there was a passionate and troubled revolt in her. Other ghostly wills 
seemed to be threatening her — wills that meant nothing to her. No! — 
her own will should shape her life! As against the austere appeal that 
comes from the inner heart of Oxford, the young and restless heart sang 
defiance” (p. 136). Yet not only Connie is to be chastened for this de- 
fiance; so is Douglas Falloden, her aristocratic lover, “heartily sick of 
this Oxford life” (p. 69). Douglas is aptly described by Mrs. Mulhol- 
land, a wise Victorian lady of an earlier generation by whom Constance 
is gradually “taken possession of — mothered” (p. 117). Mrs. Mulholland 
describes Douglas and his father, Sir Arthur Falloden, as proud “Bar- 
barians”: 


But the father and this son Douglas are of the same stuff. They have a deal more 
brains and education than their forbears ever wanted; but still, in soul, they remain 
our feudal lords and superiors, who have a right to the services of those beneath 
them. And everybody is beneath them — especially women; and foreigners — and 
artists — and people who don’t shoot or hunt. Ask their neighbours — ask their cot- 
tagers. Whenever the revolution comes, their heads will be the first to go! At the 
same time they know — the clever ones — that they can’t keep their place except 
by borrowing the weapons of the class they really fear — the professional class — the 
writers and thinkers — the lawyers and journalists. And so they take some trouble to 
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sharpen their own brains. And the cleverer they are, the more tyrannous they are. 
And that, if you please, is Mr. Douglas Falloden! (p. 110) 
Mrs. Mulholland’s vehemence stems partly from a personal grudge. 
Douglas has been bullying her “nice boy,” Otto Radowitz, the Polish 
pianist. 

The teas, dinners, and balls of an academic Oxford life are punc- 
tuated by Connie’s furtive meetings with Douglas, either “under the 
light shadow of a plane-tree” (p. 58), or “under a birch-tree near the 
keeper's lodge,” where “tea had been daintily spread for them” as if by 
magic (p. 129). Their love-antagonism reaches its apex during a ride 
through Lathom Woods near Oxford. After briefly pondering the in- 
scrutable thoughts of a woodcutter “graciously” greeted by Connie, 
Douglas turns to weightier matters. He asks Connie never to dance with 
Radowitz. She refuses, and he becomes indignant and sarcastic: ““Good- 
bye,’ said Falloden, with ceremonious politeness. ‘I wish I had not 
spoilt your ride. Please do not give up riding in the woods because you 
might be burdened with my company. I shall never intrude upon you. 
All the woodmen and keepers have been informed that you have full 
permission. The family will be away till autumn. But the woodmen will 
will look after you, and give you no trouble’” (p. 182). But Lady Con- 
nie refuses to place herself under the protection of menial “woodmen” 
and keepers. Instead, at the very next dance, the lavish Magdalen Ball, 
she defies Falloden. She dances a Polish mazurka with Radowitz and 
yields to the music: “Constance, with the instinct of her foreign train- 
ing, adapted herself to him, and the result was enchanting. . . . They 
were absorbed in the poetry of concerted movement, the rhythm of 
lilting sound” (p. 193). But Connie’s instinctual yielding proves dis- 
astrous. That night, the inflamed Falloden and a group of drunken 
cronies drag Radowitz out of his quarters in order to drench him in a 
fountain. In the scuffle, Radowitz is injured. A piece of rusty piping 
maims his hand and hopelessly ruins his musical career. 

The remainder of the novel applies Mrs. Ward’s perennial for- 
mula: the surrender of the will and the annulment of the lower self. The 
lovers, Connie and Douglas, now separated, must learn the lesson of 
self-renunciation. Like Maggie Tulliver of The Mill on the Floss, torn 
between the crippled Philip Wakem and the handsome Stephen Guest, 
Lady Connie now offers her reparations to the invalid Radowitz, though 
yearning for Falloden. In turn, Douglas, like Maggie’s brother Tom, is 
humiliated by having to repair the ruined fortunes of his father. He sells 
Sir Arthur’s treasures and, what is more, is haunted by his own physical 
act of brutality. Radowitz’s crippled hand becomes a reminder of his 
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own vitalism, his preponderant animal strength. “And yet it was not 
that maimed hand, either, which stood between himself and Constance. 
It was rather the spiritual fact behind the visible — that instinct of fierce 
tyrannical cruelty which he had felt as he laid his hands on Radowitz 
in the Oxford dawn a month ago. He shrank from it now as he thought 
of it. It blackened and degraded his own image of himself” (p. 248). 
But Douglas is fortunate. Contrary to the usual manner of Mrs. Ward’s 
novels, Lady Connie ends in a mellow fashion. 

In a scene once again laid in the woods for the purpose of emo- 
tional heightening, Radowitz comes upon a dying Sir Arthur. Unable to 
carry his enemy’s father because of his crippled arm, Radowitz prays 
with the dying aristocrat and runs to get a “keeper” from a hut, con- 
veniently near. Days later, in a meeting arranged by Constance, a peni- 
tent Douglas asks Radowitz to live with him in a cottage he has rented. 
His motives are unclear even to himself: “He wanted to forgive himself; 
and he wanted Constance to forgive him, whether she married him or 
no. A kind of sublimated egoism, he said to himself, after all” (p. 374). 
Radowitz accepts and the two men live together, frequently visited by 
Lady Connie who lives nearby. Soon a startling transformation takes 
place. Slowly but surely Douglas becomes Radowitz’s docile attendant: 
“The hard, strong, able man, so much older than himself in character, 
if not in years, the man who had bullied and despised him, was now 
becoming his servant, in the sense in which Christ was the ‘servant’ of 
his brethren” (p. 397). 

Curiously enough, Falloden not only is dominated by the feeble 
Radowitz, whose musical compositions he now helps to popularize; he 
also falls a victim to his former enemy, Mrs. Mulholland, the aged Vic- 
torian lady-satirist: “To his own astonishment, he found the advice of 
this brusque elderly woman so important to him that he looked eagerly 
for her coming, and obeyed her with a docility which amazed himself 
and her. The advice concerned, of course, merely the smallest matters 
of daily life bearing on Otto’s health and comfort, and when the business 
was done, Falloden disappeared” (p. 397). In fact, Mrs. Mulholland, 
herself the product of an elderly lady-novelist, dominates the conclusion 
of Lady Connie. “Endearing herself both to Constance and Radowitz,” 
she looks benevolently at the ménage 4 trois, and alone of all the char- 
acters, “out of a rich moral history — guessed that what they saw in the 
Boar's Hill cottage was simply the working out of the old spiritual para- 
dox — that there is a yielding which is victory, and a surrender which 
is power” (p. 397). 

As for Lady Connie, she now bestows her first voluntary kiss on 
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Falloden in the “just selfishness of passion” ( p. 425): “She was sorry, bit- 
terly sorry for Radowitz — the victim. But she loved Falloden — the of- 
fender! It was the perennial injustice of passion, the eternal injustice of 
human things” (p. 381). But, as the music of Radowitz’s Eighth Prelude 
ushers Connie and Douglas into the music-room, even Mrs. Mulholland 
gives her consent to this “perennial injustice.” Her Arnoldian gravity is 
broken by a final laugh of concession: “But when she saw the two — the 
young man and the girl — coming towards her, hand in hand, she first 
peered at them intently, and then, as she rose, all the gravity of her face 
broke up into laughter. 

“*Hope for the best, you foolish old woman!’ she said to herself _ 
‘“Male and female made He them!” — world without end — Amen!’” (p. 
430). 


III 


Connie heard long conversations going on between the two. Or rather, it was mostly 
Mrs. Bolton talking. She had unloosed to him the stream of gossip about Tevershall 
village. It was more than gossip. It was Mrs. Gaskell and George Eliot and Miss 
Mitford all rolled in one, with a great deal more, that these women left out. Once 
started, Mrs. Bolton was better than any book, about the lives of the people. She 
knew them all so intimately, and had such a peculiar, flamey zest in all their affairs, 
it was wonderful, if just a trifle humiliating to listen to her.1° 


But Constance Chatterley does listen, with fascination — and 
some humiliation — to Mrs. Bolton’s prosaic education of Clifford, her 
crippled aristocrat husband. Mrs. Bolton, “the lower middle-class woman 
(Gissing’s class ),” has taken over the meddling role of Mrs. Mulholland, 
the genteel Victorian lady. Indeed, the inversion deplored by Austin 
Harrison’s mother and by Mrs. Humphry Ward has taken place. And, 
in Lady Chatterley’s Lover, it is this inversion which D. H. Lawrence 
depicts with a vengeance. 

Connie, the novel’s heroine, most closely resembles Mrs. Ward’s 
Lady Connie. Their common continental education and continental 
flirtations (which in Mrs. Ward’s book had consisted only of a stolen 
kiss), their youth and willfullness, make them basically the same char- 
acter. But this sameness is static. Seen in terms of their absolutely anti- 
thetical spheres of action, they are also antithetical creatures. The flighty 
lady of Mrs. Ward’s novel, coquettishly sipping tea against a Gains- 
borough-like sylvan background, “near the keeper's lodge,” becomes 


10 Lady Chatterley’s Lover, Intro. Mark Schorer (New York, 1959), p. 117. 
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Connie Chatterley yielding to the keeper Mellors on “a pile of dead 
boughs,” alone, “save for the awed dog that lay with its paws against its 
nose” (pp. 157-158). In Lady Connie, Falloden’s well-staffed cottage 
becomes the site for a spiritual schooling in the “injustice of passion”; 
in Lady Chatterley’s Lover, Mellors’ hut becomes a classroom for the 
free exercise of this passion. 

In a letter to Lady Ottoline Morrell quoted by Professor Schorer 
in his introduction to the novel, Lawrence states: “But I want with Lady 
C., to make an adjustment in consciousness to the basic physical reali- 
ties” (p. xxxvii). Lawrence’s adjustment involves, among other things, a 
re-adjustment of Mrs. Ward’s “Lady C.”!! The chief analogies between 
the two novels, aside from the obvious common naming of the two 
heroines and from the similar titles of both books, fall into two cate- 
gories, social and ethical, although in Lawrence’s handling, as in the 
eyes of the Victorians, these categories are inextricably linked to each 
other. Both orders of analogy are manifested most strikingly in the char- 
acterization of the key figures of the two novels and in the use of the 
two central metaphors of crippling and of surrender. They are mani- 
fested to a lesser extent in the development of the action, in the use of 
natural backdrops for heightening effects, as well as in isolated inci- 
dents. 

Whereas Lady Connie tries to escape World War One by taking 
refuge in a genteel Victorian past, all three versions of Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover specifically point to “that vast upheaval” as the prime crippler 
of a traditional England. Both novels open with the return of their aris- 
tocratic, continentally educated heroines to this England and to a posi- 
tion in its hierarchy, expressed in both cases by the implications of an 
upper class marriage. While Connie Chatterley ultimately rejects her 
class and its utter purposelessness in a new industrial age, Connie Bled- 
low is never brought to question its basic foundations. Yet, as Mrs. 
Mulholland’s Arnoldian evaluation of Douglas Falloden and his father 
showed, Mrs. Ward is hardly uncritical of the English nobility. Indeed, 
her shrewd comment almost predicts the debasement of the Clifford 
Chatterleys of the future: “At the same time they know — the clever 


11 The similarities to Lady Connie are most conspicuous in the third version of Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover, where the earlier story of Parkins and Connie is altered into a more 
acid harangue against the unsatisfactoriness of a post-war society. Although Lawrence’s 
reforming purpose is still expressed through the central relationship of Connie and 
Mellors, his notable debasement of Clifford’s character, his enlargement of the figure 
of Mrs. Bolton, and his introduction of a new character in Michaelis provide a shift 
of emphasis which converts this version, more than any other, into an inversion of Mrs. 


Ward’s Lady Connie. 
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ones — that they can’t keep their place except by borrowing the weapons 
of the class they really fear — the professional class — the writers and 
thinkers — the lawyers and journalists.” The Victorian lady thus indi- 
rectly foresees the coming enslavement of the upper classes to “that 
bitch-goddess, Success,” worshipped by the writer Michaelis whom 
Clifford Chatterley tries to emulate. Allowing for differences in tone 
and in bias, Lawrence’s denouncement of the aristocracy is not at all un- 
like that of the old lady. His version of the English “Barbarian” is per- 
sonified as “A cold spirit of vanity, that had no warm human contact 
and that was as corrupt as any low-born Jew, in craving for prostitution 
to that bitch-goddess, Success. Even Clifford’s cool and contactless as- 
surance that he belonged to the ruling class didn’t prevent his tongue 
lolling out of his mouth, as he panted after the bitch-goddess” ( pp. 82- 
83). 


Lady Chatterley’s social theme, then, is that of Clifford’s “bor- 
rowing,” or in Lawrence’s words, of his “prostitution.” It illustrates the 
decay of a “ruling class,” and, as a consequence, the decay of “rule” 
itself, of rule as power and potency, and of rule as regulation and dis- 
cipline. Falloden and the Clifford of the third Lady Chatterley are de- 


picted as members of this ruling class. Though nearly opposites, they 
share one point in common: their desire for dominance expressed by 
their inbred scorn of foreigners and of their inferiors, including women, 
the scorn of what Lawrence ironically calls “the true-born English 
gentleman” (p. 22). In both books this scorn is initial. Falloden’s 
opening remarks about Radowitz (“that red-haired poseur” [p. 62], “a 
silly affected creature — half a Pole” [p. 78] ) are echoed by Sir Clifford's 
contempt of that “Dublin Mongrel” Michaelis (“he is such a bounder 
beneath his veneer,” [pp. 22, 29] ). In both books this opening scorn is 
modified by the action, by a crisis brought about by the respective Lady 
Connies, and by an ultimate humiliation and castigation. But the differ- 
ences between the two modes of castigation, and, indeed, the differences 
between Falioden and Clifford are equally noteworthy because of their 
exact and proportionate inversion. 

Mrs. Ward’s aristocrat is a blond giant who hates moderation and 
whose devotion to Classical studies is, as Lady Connie is quick to point 
out, a complete paradox. Lawrence’s aristocrat, also a Classical scholar, 
quotes Racine for ordered emotions and for “classic control” (p. 164). 
Falloden is egotistic, willful, and passionate; Clifford egotistic, willful, 
and dispassionate. Falloden cripples Radowitz; Clifford is crippled him- 
self. Falloden submits to the crippled Radowitz’s “spirituality”; Clifford 
to the artist Michaelis’ crippling “bitch-goddess.” Falloden is rewarded 
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with a chastened Connie who, like himself, has been made to realize the 
necessity of rule and the “injustice of passion”; Clifford is accorded an 
emancipated wife who rejects his rule and deserts him for Mellors. Fallo- 
den yields to the wisdom of Mrs. Mulholland; Clifford becomes “like a 
child with Mrs. Bolton” (p. 351), an “inferior” whose knowledge sur- 
passes that of “Mrs. Gaskell and George Eliot and Miss Mitford rolled all 
in one.” To Mrs. Mulholland, “there is a yielding which is victory, 
and a surrender which is power,” the diminished power of a humiliated 
Falloden. To Lawrence, Clifford’s docile submission to the rule of Mrs. 
Bolton, as well as his final dependence on the inorganic powers of a 
machine-age, mark his ultimate denigration and self-emasculation. “The 
surrender which is power” becomes in Lawrence’s version the sexual 
surrender of Connie, the full realization of her own vitalism and strength. 
But for this surrender to take place, a new figure is necessary. Mrs. 
Ward’s Connie is punished for her abandon to the “poetry of concerted 
movement, the rhythm” of her mazurka with Radowitz. Lawrence's 
Connie, on the other hand, finds her sexual yielding to “poor Mick,” 
Radowitz’s debased counterpart, only a stage in her final preparation for 
Mellors, the ruled ruler of Lawrence’s own creation. 

D. H. Lawrence has correctly been placed in the vitalist tradition 
of Butler and Gissing by a recent critic, John Henry Raleigh.!2 The Way 
of All Flesh and Lady Chatterley’s Lover are both novels of “crossing.” 
Ernest Pontifex’s children — born of a servant girl and raised by a low- 
born, but “eugenic” set of foster-parents — betoken the advent of a bet- 
ter race. The illegitimate child of Connie and Mellors is destined to 
replace the sterile society headed by Clifford Chatterley, a “perverted 
child-man” (p. 352). Lawrence’s choice of the humble Mellors as the 
“pontifex” or bridge-builder of his novel is, of course, in direct opposi- 
tion to Mrs. Ward’s firm belief that reform must come from above. In 
her conservative novel, gamekeepers, woodcutters, and servants are used 
as mere decorative backdrops, much in the manner of her artificial “na- 
ture-scenes.” Lawrence's meliorist hero, on the other hand, is almost 
represented as a fertility god. Yet, it is not inappropriate that he should 
be cast as Lord Clifford’s gamekeeper, rather than as an itinerant gipsy 
as in The Virgin and the Gipsy.'* The irony seems even sounder when 


12 “Victorian Morals and the Modern Novel,” Partisan Review, XXV (1958), 241-264. 


13 Cf, Professor Schorer’s introduction, p. xx. It is noteworthy that the gipsy-figure as a 
symbol of freedom from conventionality was used by both Matthew Arnold and George 
Eliot in “Resignation” and “The Scholar Gipsy,” and The Mill on the Floss and The 
Spanish Gipsy, respectively. Lawrence had used a gamekeeper in his earlier novel, The 
White Peacock. 
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he is contrasted to the numerous cardboard “keepers” of Mrs. Ward’s 
novels, figures designed as pheasant-breeders, woodsmen, guards, and 
game-wardens, yet not allowed to partake of the “emotional” qualities 
of the woods they zealously preserve for the teas and excursions of Fallo- 
den and Lady Connie."* 

Lawrence’s introduction of Mellors even recalls a scene from Mrs. 
Ward's novel. It is noteworthy that in all three versions of Lady Chat- 
terley’s Lover, Connie’s first encounter with Mellors in the wood occurs 
over the body of a dead cat, in the presence of the keeper's child. In 
the third version, the child’s grief is minimized and Connie’s sentimental 
appropriation of its feelings acquires the falsity of a stock response: 


“There!” 

Connie looked, and there, sure enough, was a big black cat, stretched out 
grimly, with a bit of blood on it. 

“Oh!” she said in repulsion. 

“A poacher, your Ladyship,” seid the man satirically. 

She glanced at him angrily. “No wonder the child cried,” she said, “if you 
shot it when she was there. No wonder she cried!” (p. 67) 


Connie’s artificial response immediately recalls a scene from Lady Con- 
nie. There, in a stylized drawing-room scene, Falloden and Connie Bled- 
low are bantering about the past: 


4 
“I am in terror of your Aunt Winifred. She and I had many ructions when 
I was small. She thought our keepers used to shoot her cats.” 
“They probably did.” 
“Of course. But a keeper who told the truth about it would have no moral 
sense.” (pp. 326-7) 


It is reserved for Connie Chatterley to learn the “truth” imparted by 
Mrs. Ward’s unconvincing keepers. 

The above passage with its casual reference to the “moral sense” 
of rustics appropriately leads us into the second order of analogy be- 
tween both novels, the analogy between their divergent ethics. Here, 
however, it is necessary to probe a bit deeper into the common indebted- 
ness that Mrs. Humphry Ward and D. H. Lawrence owe to George Eliot. 
In her not too reliable A Personal Record, “E. T.,” Lawrence’s friend Jes- 
sie Chambers, tells us that he modelled his early work on the “plan” 
of George Eliot’s nevels, just as Samuel Butler had done before him.'® 


14 In the second version of the novel, Lawrence uses this stock figure of the “keeper” in 
ironic contrast to the ?aricins-Mellors of his own creation. At the end of the novel, 
Connie and Parkins, alo: = in a wooded park, are asked to “move on” by an over-zealous 
but curious keeper. 

15 D. H. Lawrence: A Personal Record (London, 1935), p. 103. Butler was told by his 

‘ friend Miss Savage to read Middlemarch before the composition of The Way of All 
_ Flesh. Unlike Lawrence, he never became a partisan of George Eliot’s novels. 
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“E. T.” also informs us of a fact more recently confirmed by M. Emile 
Delavenay: 


Lawrence adored The Mill on the Floss, but always declared that George Eliot had 
“gone and spoilt it half way through.” He could not forgive the marriage [sic] of 
the vital Maggie Tulliver to the cripple Philip. He used to say: “It was wrong, 
wrong. She should never have made her do it.” When, later on, we came to Schopen- 
hauer’s essay on The Metaphysics of Love, against the passage: “The third con- 
sideration is the skeleton, since it is the foundation of the type of the species. Next 
to old age and disease, nothing disgusts us so much as a deformed shape; even the 
most beautiful face cannot make amends for it.” Lawrence wrote in the margin: 
“Maggie Tulliver and Philip.” Maggie Tulliver was his favourite heroine. He used 
to'say that the smooth branches of the beech trees (which he especially admired ) 
reminded him of Maggie Tulliver’s arms. (pp. 97-98) 


Although “E. T.” obviously had Lady Chatterley’s Lover in mind when 
she constructed this passage, her lead is significant. Lawrence, who at 
times seemed feminine in his tastes and insights, owes much to George 
Eliot. His heroines, characters like the sisters Ursula and Gudrun Brang- 
wen or like Connie Chatterley herself, resemble George Eliot’s creations 
in their intense search for a new, “worldly” morality able to accommo- 
date their physical vitality as well as their spiritual enthusiasm. Like 
George Eliot, Lawrence also understood the importance of “the spirit 
of place.” Like George Eliot and unlike Mrs. Ward, he knew how to 
identify this spirit with the Midlands of his youth. Yet, while George 
Eliot turned away from the Midland collieries to the “Old Leisure” of 
the past, Lawrence could not escape the drab reality of a twentieth- 
century present, an era which he described as “a cross between indus- 
trialism and the old agricultural England of Shakespeare and Milton 
and Fielding and George Eliot.”!® 

Lawrence was George Eliot’s natural heir, and yet he could not 
accept her morality of renunciation, the morality so readily accepted by 
her too eager successor, Mrs. Humphry Ward. Again, we must resort 
to “E. T.’s” account: 


“You see, it was really George Eliot who started it all,” Lawrence was saying 
in that deliberate way he had of speaking when he was trying to work something 
out in his own mind. “And how wild they all were with her for doing it. It was she 
who started putting all the action inside. Before, you know, with Fielding and the 
others, it had been outside. Now I wonder which is right?” 

I always found myself most interested in what people thought and experi- 
enced within themselves, so I ventured the opinion that George Eliot had been 
right. 

“I wonder if she was,” Lawrence replied thoughtfully. “You know I can’t 
help thinking there.ought to be a bit of both.” (D.H. Lawrence, p. 105) 


16 Selected Essays (London, 1950), p. 117. 
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Thus, Lawrence wrote a study on Thomas Hardy rather than on George 
Eliot; he turned from the Adam Bede country of his youth to the alien 
woods of a James Fenimore Cooper. What he could not accept was 
George Eliot’s middle-class morality, the “inside action” which forced 
her, in her last novel, to enervate Gwendolen Harleth, the most vital 
of her heroines, in order to subordinate her to George Eliot’s own “spirit- 
ual son,” the abstracted Zionist Daniel Deronda, a forefather of Mrs. 
Ward's fledgling, Radowitz. Hence Lawrence’s scornful remark in Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover about Mrs. Bolton’s naturalistic superiority to the 
book lore of “Mrs. Gaskell and George Eliot and Miss Mitford all in 
one.” Hence his savage demolition of the Victorian ethics which, if we 
are to trust “E. T.” once again, constituted the foundation of all his 
adolescent reading. Hence also his possible identification of Mrs. Ward’s 
novel with the highest perversion of these ethics.'* 

In Lady Chatterley’s Lover, the morality of renunciation and 
physical self-annulment preached by George Eliot, Matthew Arnold, 
and Mrs. Ward is metamorphosed into sexual vitalism. Long before 
Lawrence’s novels were written, R. H. Hutton had denounced, in an 


article cited above, the contradictions inherent in George Eliot’s phi- 
losophy: 


To be willing to submit to annihilation for the infinite good of others might be a 
noble and disinterested attitude of mind, but then such willingness is not the gift 
of Death but of Life, and he who has it can gain nothing by Death, while the uni- 
verse loses by it the very flower of its life. The death of the corn of wheat, which, 
“except it die, abideth alone, but if it die bringeth forth much fruit,” is not the death 
of annihilation, but of transfiguration; and the transfiguration of the highest thing 
man can know, personal love, involves the retention and development of that highest 
element, the personality, not its degradation and extinction. 
(“George Eliot as Author,” pp. 253-254) 


17 Lawrence liked to believe that Lady Chatterley’s Lover was full of unconscious sym- 
bolism. He explained the novel’s ritualistic meaning and the significance of Clifford’s 
paralysis in “A Propos of Lady Chatterley’s Lover.” But in a letter to D. V. Leder- 
handler, he wrote: “When I began Lady C., of course I did not know what I was 
doing — I did not deliberately work symbolically. But by the time the book was fin- 
ished I realized what the unconscious symbolism was. And I wrote the book three 
times — I have three complete MSS. — pretty different, yet the same. The wood is of 
course unconscious symbolism — perhaps even the mines — even Mrs. Bolton” (quoted 
in E. W. Tedlock, Jr., The Frieda Lawrence Collection of D. H. Lawrence Manuscripts 
[Albuquerque, 1948], p. 313). 

though Lawrence’s reversal of Mrs. Ward’s novel may likewise have been 
“unconscious,” his apparent metamorphosis of Falloden into Clifford, Radowitz into 
Michaelis, Mrs. Mulholland into Mrs. Bolton, is certainly striking. Lawrence, the one- 
time admirer of George Eliot’s work, was a voracious reader. He may well have begun 
to read the work of her famous successor and never given up the habit. Mrs. Ward’s 
earlier novels, notably Robert Elsmere, as well as the novels of “Mark Rutherford” 
whom Lawrence greatly admired, were the expression of a serious search for a morality 
designed to replace the old Puritan ethos, a search which prevails in all of Lawrence’s 
writings. Yet, this kinship of purpose may also account for his truly “unconscious” 
choice of material highly similar to that used by Mrs. Ward. 
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Lady Chatterley’s Lover illustrates Hutton’s criticism. Lawrence even 
matches his Biblical quotation. As the spring returns in the novel, Con- 
nie renews her walks in the forest: “She wanted to forget, to forget the 
world, and all the dreadful carrion-bodied people. ‘Ye must be born 
again! I believe in the resurrection of the body! Except a grain of wheat 
fall into the earth and die, it shall by no means bring forth. When the 
crocus cometh forth I too will emerge and see the sun!’ In the wind of 
March endless phrases swept through her consciousness” (p. 98). While 
in the novels of George Eliot or Mrs. Ward, the “power of selfish feel- 
ing” of a Gwendolen Harleth or Connie Bledlow is deliberately dead- 
ened, in Lawrence's hands this power is apotheosized as a regenerative 
principle. To him, it is the spirituality of a Clifford which must be repre- 
sented as a state of death in life. Maggie Tulliver’s loyalty to the crippled 
Philip, Lady Connie’s devotion to Otto Radowitz are dismissed as being 
unnatural. Fearing their spirituality to be untrue to the “vast, unexplored 
morality of life itself,” Lawrence veers into the opposite direction. He 
transforms the mildly sympathetic Clifford of the novel’s first version, a 
Clifford whose pathetic yearning for “that precious immortality of his” 
had aroused Connie’s compassion,'* into a repulsive figure of “degrada- 
tion and extinction.” Lawrence’s inversion must be complete. His Lady 
Connie must be debased by a satirical replica of the idealized artist of 
Victorian fiction, before she can be rewarded by Lawrence’s own sub- 
stitute idealization, Mellors. D. H. Lawrence truly belongs to the tradi- 
tion he criticizes. He most resembles George Eliot, however, not when 
his Carlylean editorial comments stridently interrupt the novel's flow 
or intrude on the hated chatter of Clifford, Hammond, and Tommy 
Dukes, but when he poetizes about nature, about the “power” inherent 
in man’s instinctual groping for a truth of feeling. 

The sexual ethic of Lady Chatterley’s Lover harks back to the 
vitalist morality of Samuel Butler; the spirituality of Lady Connie is 
founded on Arnold’s and George Eliot’s creed of self-renunciation. Yet 
curiously enough both moralities spring from a common source — the 
void left by Victorian unbelief. For both systems are manifestations of 
the same nineteenth-century religious humanism. Both are anti-intel- 
lectual and anti-mechanistic; both rely on a truth of feeling; both 
oppose the “heart” to the “mind.” In Middlemarch, Dorothea Brooke’s 
“loving heart-beats” rise above the truths conveyed by the scientific 
knowledge of Tertius Lydgate, the calculating religion of the banker 
bulstrode, and the sterile lucubrations of Mr. Casaubon, a cardiac 


18 The First Lady Chatterley (New York, 1944), p. 92. 
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scholar suffering from an “affection of the heart.”!® Likewise, in the first 
version of Lady Chatterley’s Lover, it is Connie’s heart which revolts 
against the cerebral paralysis imposed by Clifford: “The heart! Did the 
heart rule, after all, once it was awakened? How strange, the awakening 
of the heart! She thought she had loved Clifford. And she had loved him. 
But, she knew it now, not with her heart. Her heart had never wakened 
to him, and left to him, never would have wakened. No, not if he had 
never been to the war at all” ( First Lady Chatterley, p. 99). In The Way 
of All Flesh, a similar process takes place. The brain fever which seizes 
the jailed Ernest Pontifex purges him of the rationalistic religion and 
false training implanted by his grandfather, while his innate ability to 
feel (“he’s good at heart”*’) restores in him the vitalism of his great- 
grandfather, the carpenter John Pontifex. In the novel's pseudo-scientific 
scheme, Ernest is thus allowed to perceive “the God who made [him]” 
(p. 128), Butler's Evolutionary Personality; but in the more openly 
sentimental arrangement of Lady Connie, the “young and restless heart” 
of Connie and Douglas Falloden’s capacity for fellow-feeling place them, 
like Robert Elsmere, “‘not far from the Kingdom of God’,” a fact re- 
luctantly admitted by Otto Radowitz’s tutor, who represents “the philo- 
sophic spirit” of Oxford (p. 433). 

It is hardly a coincidence that all four writers, Butler and Law- 
rence, George Eliot and Mrs. Ward, should deliberately impress a “re- 
ligious dimension”*! on their secular novels. To Butler and Lawrence 
true “grace” lies in an acceptance of the instinctual wisdom of the 
species, in a submission to the ways of the flesh, and consequently in a 
rejection of all “unnatural” forms of faith. George Eliot and Mrs. Ward 
are equally distrustful of those religious systems which depend on other- 
worldliness and revelation. But to them, a moral triumph can be achieved 
only through a conscious act of self-renunciation, a Goethean “Entsa- 
gung” by which man can dissociate himself from his lower self. Thus, 
while George Eliot and Mrs. Ward advocate training and self-denial as 
a stoic discipline by which man can gain the ability to raise himself 
out of the flux of life, Butler and Lawrence believe in the “immortality 
of the flesh” (First Lady Chatterley, p. 69). To them the true “Christ- 
Ideal” consists in the perpetuation of the species, and not in the worship 


19 Middlemarch, ed. Gordon S. Haight ( Boston, 1956), pp. 4, 213. 

20 The Way of All Flesh, ed. Royal A. Gettmann (New York, 1959), p. 262. 

21 Cf. Mark Spilka, The Love Ethic of D. H. Lawrence (Bloomington, 1955), for the most 
complete treatment of the religious attitudes contained in Lawrence’s work. The ap- 
proach used in his excellent chapter on “The Religious Dimension” of Lawrence’s 
novels could well be extended to George Eliot (whom Mr. Spilka does not treat) or to 
Samuel Butler (whom he mentions briefly ). 
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of spiritual traditions or discarnate “Saints of Humanity.” While Ar- 
nold, Mrs. Ward, and George Eliot uphold conscience as a guide for 
morality, Butler and Lawrence stress the power of the unconscious. Yet 
all of them are agreed upon the necessity of a pragmatic faith based on 
experience and feeling rather than on theoretic knowledge: “Immortality 
can’t be anything we know. It can only be something we feel” ( First 
Lady Chatterley, p. 69). 

D. H. Lawrence once argued that “morality in the novel is the 
trembling instability of the balance. When the novelist puts his thumb 
in the scale, to pull down the balance to his own predilection, this is 
immorality.”** The “sweet” novel, according to Lawrence, is falsified 
and therefore immoral. Lawrence's dictum can well be applied to Mrs. 
Ward’s Lady Connie, where a one-sided and ossified “sweetness” tends 
to ignore the “vast, unexplored morality of life itself.” But to a lesser 
extent his criticism is also true of his own Lady Chatterley’s Lover, where 
an over-zealous search for “truth” threatens to tilt the scales in the op- 
posite direction. Like that seventeenth-century “Lady,” John Milton, 
D. H. Lawrence often became entangled by his scriptural remodula- 
tions, by his eagerness to substitute for the prophecy of the Bible the 
prophecy of fiction. But Lawrence’s “pulling of the balance” in Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover represents far more than a mere pursuit of his own 
“predilection.” Like Milton, or like George Eliot, Matthew Arnold, and 
Butler, Lawrence must be seen in the role of that most curious of 
literary legislators, the revolutionary traditionalist. His lack of balance, 
unlike Mrs. Ward’s, has had a revitalizing effect. The contemporary 
English and American novel is beginning to show the effects of Law- 
rence’s legislation. A return to the discursive mode of the Victorians 
seems to have supplanted the standstill brought about by the more 
formalistic tradition of James, Conrad, Virginia Woolf, and James 
Joyce. If so, for the very sake of continuity, not only Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover, but also Mrs. Ward’s Lady Connie, deserves our gratitude. 


Princeton University 


22 In his anonymous work of biblical criticism, The Fair Haven (1873), Butler attacked 
the orthodox conception of the Resurrection and mocked an unnatural and ascetic 
“Christ-Ideal,” which he contrasted to the Pagan ideal of bodily “grace.” Butler’s life- 
long desire to refashion the miracle of the Resurrection in the light of his vitalist be- 
liefs was echoed by Lawrence. The final works of both men, Erewhon Revisited and 
The Man Who Died, though widely different in tone and mode of expression, are both 
attempts in that direction. 


23 “Morality and the Novel,” Selected Literary Criticism, p. 110. 
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MRS, TROLLOPE AND THE EARLY FACTORY SYSTEM 


MRS. FRANCES TROLLOPE, THE MOTHER of Anthony Trollope the novelist, is 
not generally associated with the North of England and its cotton industry, 
although her now rather rare novel, The Life and Adventures of Michael 
Armstrong, the Factory Boy, which appeared in twelve shilling parts during 
1839-40,! purports to be an exposure of the worst horrors of the Industrial 
Revolution in the expanding textile districts. The illustrations to the book, 
engravings by Auguste Hervieu, R. W. Buss, and Thomas Onwhyn,? have 
considerable period charm, being sometimes sentimental and sometimes hor- 
rific, in the early Victorian manner. . 

Mrs. Trollope’s first book, Domestic Manners of the Americans (1832),3 
published when she was over fifty years of age, was based on her unfortunate 
experiences in the U.S.A. of the late 1820's. She arrived in Cincinnati during 
1828 with the plan of establishing her son Henry in business as the proprietor 
of a grandiose department store, a project which failed miserably and forced 
her return to England in 1831. Domestic Manners of the Americans showed 
that she had a genius for depicting vulgar people, and proved an immediate 
best-seller. Readers and critics in the U.S.A. were furious at her indictment 
of American society, but the powerful anti-American and conservative ele- 
ments in Britain and Western European society rejoiced. The new literary 
lioness followed this unexpected good fortune with a forced stream of novels 
and travel books, for she was a liberal spender as well as an industrious writer, 
having a large family and an unpractical, ailing husband to support.* 

By the late 1830’s, in her search for fresh and profitable subjects, Mrs. 
Trollope discovered the agitation for further factory legislation which was 
then proceeding in Britain. She therefore determined, in her own words, “to 
drag into the light of day, and place before the eyes of Englishmen, the 


1 Published by Henry Colburn, Great Marlborough Street, London, pp. viii + 387. The 
first part appeared on 26 Feb. 1839 (Northern Star, 2 Mar. 1839, p. 1). 

2 Onwhyn (d. 1886) executed “illegitimate” illustrations to Dickens’ works in 1837-38 
(DNB). 

3 There is an excellent edition of Domestic Manners of the Americans, ed. Donald Smalley 
(New York, 1949). 

4 Perhaps the best short analysis of the reasons for Trollope senior’s lack of success in life 
is given by Smalley, pp. xiv-xv, lxii. See also Anthony Trollope, An Autobiography, ed. 
Michael Sadleir (Oxford, 1923), pp. 6-7, 10-14, and Sadleir, Trollope: A Commentary 
(London, 1933), PP. 70-73. 
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hideous mass of injustice and suffering to which thousands of infant labourers 
are subjected, who toil in our monster spinning-mills” (Michael Armstrong, 
p. iii). Her well-attested affection for children and her general humanitarian 
outlook coincided happily with her interests as a professional novelist.® It 
should be remembered that a Factory Act, which regulated the employment 
of children and young persons in textile mills, had been passed in 1833. The 
increasingly effective administration of the provisions of this act by paid in- 
spectors was stamping out the worst abuses in the factories before Mrs. Trol- 
lope took any interest in the subject. But by 1836 the supporters of the Short 
Time movement in the manufacturing towns of Lancashire, Yorkshire, and 
the Midlands, inflamed by the speeches of demagogues such as the Rev. 
Joseph Rayner Stephens of Ashton-under-Lyne and Richard Oastler of York- 
shire, “the King of the factory children,” were pressing for the ten-hour day.® 
Lord Ashley, however, the recognised leader of the movement in the House 
of Commons, counselled caution. Agitation and discussion continued spas- 
modically throughout 1838 and 1839, when abortive factory bills were before 
Parliament. The question of factory reform, in its manifold aspects and with 
its powerful humanitarian appeal, seemed to Mrs. Trollope an excellent basis 
for another best-seller. Michael Armstrong, therefore, forms part of that gen- 
eral reaction against novels about high life (“the silver fork school”) which 
was in train by 1839, partly as a result of Carlyle’s influence.” 

Mrs. Trollope went about the collection of background material with 
characteristic efficiency. From Lord Ashley she obtained a sheaf of introduc- 
tions to “a rather strange assortment of persons,”® and set off incognita on 20 
February 1839 “by the mail train” from London to Manchester on the recently 
opened railway, accompanied by her eldest son, Thomas Adolphus.® He 
proved “useful to her in searching for and collecting facts in some places 
where it would have been difficult for her to look for them,” and after her 
death he claimed, by implication, joint authorship of Michael Armstrong with 
his mother (T. A. Trollope, pp. 8-9). The first instalment (in which there was 
little that needed first hand experience of the North) was already on its way 
from the publisher to the bookshops by the time Mrs. Trollope arrived in the 
North of England. The Northern Star of Leeds, Feargus O’Connor’s Chartist 
newspaper, noted approvingly in its issue for Saturday, 2 March 1839: 


This lady is taking the right way to write the truth about “The Factory 
Boy.” She has been spending some time in the neighbourhood of Manchester, mak- 
ing her own observations upon the real state in which “The Factory Boy” exists. She 
is determined not to have her judgement warped, but to see all the sides of his 


5 See also Sadleir, pp. 92-94, and L. P. and R. P. Stebbins, The Trollopes (London, 1946), 
pp. 97-98. 

6 For Stephens, see J. T. Ward, “Revolutionary Tory: the Life of Joseph Rayner Stephens 
of Ashton-under-Lyne (1805-1879)” in Transactions of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Antiquarian Society, LXVIII (1959), 93-116, and for Oastler, Cecil Driver, Tory 
Radical: the Life of Richard Oastler (New York, 1946). 

7 Kathleen Tillotson, Novels of the Eighteen Forties (Oxford, 1954), pp. 73-88. 

8 T. A. Trollope, What I Remember (London, 1887), II, 8. 

9 F,. E. Trollope, Frances Trollope: Her Life and Literary Work from George III to Vic- 
toria (London, 1895 ), I, 300-301; Northern Star, 2 Mar. 1839, p. 4. 
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case for herself. . . . She has introductions to the rich and to the poor; and she seems 
determined to avail herself of these opportunities of making herself mistress of the 
whole question pro and con. We may differ from the lady on many points; but we 
cordially award to her the meed of our praise for the pains she is now taking 
thoroughly to understand the case of the poor wretch whom she has chosen as the 
hero of her next romance. (p. 4) 


In Bradford the Trollopes met John Wood, a philanthropic worsted 
spinner, whose firm employed three thousand hands (T. A. Trollope, pp. 8-9, 
11). Wood and his partner, William Walker, were strong supporters of the 
ten-hours agitation. At Wood's residence they were also introduced to an- 
other local champion of the factory children, the Rev. G. S. Bull, the Anglican 
incumbent of Bierley, who appears in Michael Armstrong under the thin dis- 
guise of “Parson Bell of Fairly” in Yorkshire.'° In Manchester itself they met 
the pioneer trade-unionist John Doherty,'! by then earning a living as “a small 
bookseller, of Hyde’s Cross.” T. A. Trollope described him as “an Irishman, a 
Roman Catholic, and a furious Radical, but a very clever man” (T. A. Trol- 
lope, p. 10). With much difficulty he persuaded Doherty to dine with Mrs. 
Trollope, but while at table Doherty's excitement was “so great and con- 
tinuous that he could eat next to nothing.” But of all their informants Richard 
Oastler, “the Danton of the movement,” made the greatest impression (T. A. 
Trollope, p. 10). The rabble-rousing Stephens, whom they heard preaching 
in his chapel at Stalybridge on Sunday, 24 February,!* on the text of “the 
cruel and relentless march of the great Juggernauth, Gold,” did not completely 
justify his great reputation.'* 

The effects of these experiences can easily be traced in Michael Arm- 
strong. The tale centres around the imaginary Lancashire factory town of 
Ashleigh, and the narrative reflects the conditions of the 1820's. From the de- 
scription given of it, Ashleigh appears to have been situated somewhere in the 
Ashton-Stalybridge-Stockport area.!* The villain of the novel is a coarse, pre- 
posterous monster, Sir Matthew Dowling, “the proprietor of many cotton- 
mills.” He is fabulously wealthy: “throughout the whole line of that Golconda 
country, which, being the busiest of the manufacturing districts, is probably 
the richest in the world, there was not anyone who could vie in wealth with 
him” (Michael Armstrong, p. 2). Naturally he opposes factory legislation, 
fears strikes, overworks his miserable operatives, and is worried about trade 
unionist activities at “The Weavers’ Arms” public house. Oddly enough, by 
a curious transposition, the description of Dowling’s appearance and physique 


10 Michael Armstrong, pp. 198-211, 319-324; see J. C. Gill, The Ten Hours Parson (Lon- 
don, 1959). 

11 T, A. Trollope, p. 8. For Doherty's importance in the working-class movements of the 
time, see Sidney and Beatrice Webb, The History of Trade Unionism, 1666-1920 
(London, 1920), pp. 107, 117-118, 121, 124, and G. D. H. Cole, Attempts at General 
Union: a Study in British Trade Union History, 1818-1834 (London, 1953), passim. 

12 Northern Star, 2 Mar. 1839, p. 4. 

13 T, A. Trollope, pp. 12-13. During Stephens’ service Oastler mounted the pulpit and 
gave out the verses of a hymn, which the congregation sang after him. 

14 There is a description, dating from the early 1840's, of these three cotton towns in 
Friedrich Engels, The Condition of the Working Class in England, ed. W. O. Hender- 
son and W. H. Chaloner (Oxford, 1958), pp. 52-53. 
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“Love Conquered Fear’: Michael meets his brother Edward in Sir Matthew Dowling’s mill 
(Michael Armstrong [1840], facing p. 82). 
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The scene re-engraved fourteen years later as frontispiece to John C. Cobden’s 
The White Slaves of England. 
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tallies very closely with that of Oastler as given by T. A. Trollope (pp. 12-13). 
Sir Matthew is trapped by his social ambitions into adopting a miser- 
able ten-year-old factory boy, Michael Armstrong, from his Brookford spin- 
ning mill. But Michael spends only a short time as a member of the numerous 
family at Dowling Lodge. Sir Matthew soon becomes embarrassed by the 
presence of “the factory brat,” and apprentices him for a period of eleven 
years’ servitude to his friend Elgood Sharpton, Esq., of Thistledown House, 
Derbyshire. Sharpton owns the grim and dreadful Deep Valley Mill on Ridge- 
top Moor in the same county, an establishment so secluded that it was “hardly 
possible to conceive a spot more effectually hidden from the eyes of all men” 
(Michael Armstrong, p. 180). In the dismal Deep Valley apprentice-house 
“hundreds of little aching hearts” (p. 181) languish, often competing with 
the pigs for swill, sometimes trying to escape, and dying off in dozens from 
fever. It is here that the influence of Doherty becomes apparent. In 1832 
Doherty had reprinted as a pamphlet John Brown’s celebrated Memoir of 
Robert Blincoe, originally published in 1828, which described the sufferings 
of a pauper apprentice, first in a cotton-mill at Lowdham near Nottingham, 
- and then at Litton Mill, near Tideswell in Derbyshire.15 This second mill was 
owned by Ellice Needham (i.e. “Elgood Sharpton”) of Highgate Wall, near 
Buxton in Derbyshire. As described by Blincoe, the setting of Litton Mill, “at 
the bottom of a sequestered glen, and surrounded by rugged rocks, remote 
from any human habitation,”!* answers completely to that of Deep Valley 
Mill, and indeed, Mrs. Trollope explained in a footnote: “The real name of 
this valley (which most assuredly is no creation of romance) is not given lest 
an action for libel should be the consequence. The scenes which have passed 
there and which the following pages will describe, have been stated on au- 
thority not to be impeached” (p. 180). T. A. Trollope’s statement about the 
novel, “What we are there described to have seen, we saw” (p. 9), seems to 
be, to say the least, exaggerated. 

The secret of how Michael Armstrong succeeded in escaping from the 
clutches of Elgood Sharpton to take part in the famous York meeting of fac- 
tory reformers on Easter Monday, 24 April 1832,!7 and of the surprising 
sequel to the adoption of his brother Edward by a young, beautiful, but or- 
phaned cotton heiress, Miss Brotherton, must be left to those who wish to 
browse in the diffuse jungle of this early Victorian novel. Mrs. Trollope’s pub- 
lisher, Henry Colburn, paid a “long price” for Michael Armstrong, and did not 
complain, so that it presumably sold well. But it was not one of the more 
popular of her novels, and, as T. A. Trollope remarked: “Novel readers are 
exceedingly quick to smell the rhubarb under the jam in the dose offered to 


15 See A. E. Musson, “Robert Blincoe and the Early Factory System” (Derbyshire Miscel- 
lany, I [Feb. 1958], 111-117), which gives the fullest and most reliable account of 
Blincoe and this pamphlet, and J. D. Chambers, The Vale of Trent, 1670-1800 
(Cambridge, 1957), pp. 60-62. 

16 John Brown, A Memoir of Robert Blincoe ( Manchester, 1832), p. 32. 

17 Michael Armstrong, pp. 312-314. For the York meeting, see B. L. Hutchins and Amy 

Harrison, A History of Factory Legislation (London, 1907), pp. 51-52, and Driver, 

ch. xiv, “The Pilgrimage to York.” 
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them” (pp. 7-8). A hostile reviewer in the Statesman saw in the repeal of 
the Corn Laws the cure both for the social degradation of the workers and 
the economic difficulties of the millowners: 


Whatever be the literary merits of Michael Armstrong (and we confess we see none, 
it is one of the dullest and heaviest productions we have ever been doomed to read) 
it should at once be consigned to oblivion as an exaggerated statement of the vices 
of a class, and a mischievous «tiempt to excite the worst and bitterest feelings against 
men, who are, like other men, creatures of circumstances, in which their lot has 
been cast . . . we can see no more utility in a gross exaggeration or invidious ex- 
posure of the faults of these, than in the coarse and violent abuse oftentime passed 
out upon the landowners. Both parties are for the most part the victims of their own 
ignorance; and the first and most pernicious fruit of that ignorance is the corn 
laws ... Their repeal is the most effectual step to that protection [of “infant labourers 
against sensualised parents and unthinking masters”]. It would make land cheaper, 
wages better, healthier cottages and gardens more attainable and the necessity for 
parents sending their children to work less irksome. Until this be done, the land- 
owners are quite as blameable as the manufacturers for the wrongs done in the 
“monster spinning mills.” But we abominate abuse of the landowner as we do the 
counsel of the “torch and dagger”; we think the author of Michael Armstrong de- 
serves as richly to have eighteen months in Chester Gaol as any that are there now 
for using violent language against the “monster cotton mills.”18 


As an account of factory conditions in general Michael Armstrong 
cannot be said to justify the praise given to it by some historians.!® The States- 
man was not alone in its hostile criticism, and towards the end of 1839 
Frederic Montagu published a counterblast in the form of a novel with the 
striking title of Mary Ashley, the Factory Girl, or Facts upon Factories. Mi- 
chael Armstrong, however, found high favour among the members of the 
Chartist movement, which enjoyed its period of greatest influence and vio- 
lence in 1839-40. Mrs. Trollope wrote in a private letter shortly after its pub- 
lication: “between ourselves, I don’t think any one cares much for ‘Michael 
Armstrong’ — except the Chartists. A new kind of patrons for me!” (F. E. 
Trollope, p. 301). In public the Tory-minded authoress was quick to disown 
her new supporters, for she wrote in the preface to the collected parts: 


it is grievous to see misguided and unfortunate men pursuing a course which must 
necessarily neutralize the efforts of their true friends. When those in whose behalf 


18 Quoted in the Bolton Free Press of 22 Feb. 1840. I am indebted to Mr. Rhodes Boyson 
for this reference. The Rev. J. R. Stephens was sentenced to eighteen months’ imprison- 
ment in Chester Gaol at the Chester Assizes of August 1839 for having used seditious 
and inflammatory language. The Athenaeum of 10 Aug. 1839 attacked Michael Arm- 
strong bitterly and searchingly on much the same lines while the parts were still being 
issued. 

19 See, for example, J. L. and B. Hammond, Lord Shaftesbury (London, 1936), p. 173; 
Sadleir, p. 93; F. D. Klingender, Art and the Industrial Revolution (London, 1947), 
Pp. 132; Driver, pp. 403-404. For more critical and less sentimental examination of the 
subject of factory conditions and working-class welfare in early nineteenth-century Eng- 
land, see W. H. Hutt, “The Factory System of the Early Nineteenth Century” in Capi- 
talism and the Historians, ed. F. A. von Hayek (London, 1954), pp. 160-188; N. J. 
Smelser, Social Change in the Industrial Revolution (London, 1959); the introduction 
(pp. xi-xxxi) to Engels, The Condition of the Working Class in England, ed. Henderson 
and Chaloner; R. M. Hartwell, “Interpretations of the Industrial Revolution in England, 
Part I,” Journal of Economic History, XIX (1959), 229-249; and A. J. Taylor, “Prog- 
ress and Poverty in Britain, 1780-1950: a Reappraisal,” History, XLV (1960), 16-31. 
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she hoped to move the sympathy of their country are found busy in scenes of out- 
rage and lawless violence, and uniting themselves with individuals whose doctrines 
are subversive of every species of social order, the author feels that it would be alike 
acting in violation of her own principles, and doing injury to the cause she wishes 
to serve, were she to persist in an attempt to hold up as objects of public sympathy, 
men who have stained their righteous cause with deeds of violence and blood. 

( pp. iii-iv ) 

It is a tribute to Mrs. Trollope’s feelings that the mediocre literary 
success of Michael Armstrong did not prevent her from publishing in 1842- 
43 Jessie Phillips: a Tale of the Present Day on the theme of the harshness 
with which the Poor Law Amendment Act of 1834 was administered in some 
parts of the country. 

One of the illustrations in Michael Armstrong had a curious later his- 
tory. It purports to show a scene during a tour of Dowling’s Brookford Mill, 
when the sleek, well-dressed and adopted Michael Armstrong greets his 
younger brother Edward, who is still at work as a child labourer. In 1853 
or 1854 this touching scene was redrawn to serve as the frontispiece of John 
C. Cobden’s muckraking work, The White Slaves of England, Compiled 
from Official Documents.?° Cobden directed his attack mainly against the 
“feudal” British aristocracy, but industrialists also came in for strong criticism 
on account of their “treatment of the laboring classes in the factories and coal 
mines of Great Britain.” Some of his phrases have a familiar ring: “The poor 
[in Britain] are every year becoming poorer, and more dependent upon those 
who feast upon their sufferings; while the power and wealth of the realm 
are annually concentrating in fewer hands, and becoming more and more in- 
struments of oppression” (p. 6). The author quoted Mrs. Trollope’s Michael 
Armstrong and Charles Dickens’ Oliver Twist approvingly as evidence of 
English social conditions, and expressed his indebtedness “to the publications 
of distinguished democrats of England, who have keenly felt the evils under 
which their country groans” (p. 7). 

The late Humphry House, in The Dickens World (Oxford, 1941), 
warned against the temptation to make uncritical use of Charles Dickens’ 
novels as sources for the social and economic history of his times.?! It is sug- 
gested that this caution has a wider application. While the careful examina- 
tion of fictional incidents based on the social and economic life of a writer’s 
age will undoubtedly throw light on that author’s mind and working methods, 
it can never be a substitute for a study of the original historical sources 
themselves. 


W. H. CHALONER 
The University of Manchester 


20 Published by Miller, Orton and Mulligan, of Auburn and Buffalo. By 1854 it had 
reached its second edition and fifth thousand. 

21 See, in particular, ch. i, “History” (pp. 18-35) and pp. 92-105 (the Poor Law, with 
particular reference to Oliver Twist). See also William O. Aydelotte, “The England of 
Marx and Mill as Reflected in Fiction,” Journal of Economic History, VIII (1948), 
Supplement, 42-58. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY showed the liveli- 
est interest in education, and most of the 
countries of Western Europe embarked on an 
undertaking unique in the history of man- 
kind — the provision of universal, formal edu- 
cation. Why did this come about? Part of the 
pressure was ideological. Here there was an 
interplay between socio-political theorising 
and social need in a developing economy. 
The former, in the main, stemmed from the 
eighteenth-century philosophes and_ their 
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heirs, the nineteenth-century philosophical 
radicals; these, appreciating the force of the 
Helvetian dictum, “L’éducation peut tout,” 
saw in education an instrument of social and 
moral regeneration, a means of entry ulti- 
mately into the “heavenly city” of human 
happiness, produced by rational endeavour. 
More empirically minded advocates regarded 
education as a growing social necessity in the 
bureaucratic, industrialised, politically eman- 
cipated society the nineteenth century was 
becoming. The levels of the appeal thus 
varied from the most elevated evocation of 
the rights of man and social justice to the 
cynical appreciation of the need to “educate 
our masters.” The common element was a 
repudiation of Ignorance, either on the 
grounds that it was unsuitable for a rational 
creature or that it constituted a menace to 
the stability of the state. 

Thus it becomes clear from the nature of 
the education provided for the new school 
population that it was a version of rational, 
“abstract” man who had been forced into the 
schools. The three R’s, the “object” lesson, 
sprung from a debased Pestalozzism, and the 
recapitulation of what had been learnt by 
rote implied both a uniformity of treatment 
and an abstraction from immediate domestic, 
cultural, even vocational interests. Hence 
nineteenth-century education turned into 
something very different from the sort of 
training in craft provided by the medieval 
institution of apprenticeship, or the training 
in courtesy of the Great House of the Renais- 
sance, or even the education provided on a 
farm in a rural community. Nineteenth-cen- 
tury education was not embedded in any im- 
mediate way of life. At best, it was for many 
of the new scholars the gateway into a largely 
alien culture —that of the “folk” had been 
killed by industrialisation and, in any case, 
could not have survived the elementary 
school. The greatest appeal of this education, 
moreover, was as a step to a higher social 
position —the “ladder” it provided was a 
means of climbing in an increasingly root- 
less, urbanised community, where education 
was to become a sort of badge and the de- 
gree, certificate, or diploma marked off man 
from man as birth had done in times past. 
What was lacking — and we to-day reap the 
whirlwind — was any initiation in “tribal” 
habits, customs, mores: except perhaps in 


those of a sub-culture such as any group of 
school children isolated from their environ- 
ment could become, when even the group’s 
official morality — and the nineteenth century 
certainly inculcated that — was one largely 
appropriate only to it. Mr. G. F. Lamb misses 
an admirable opportunity of examining this 
sub-culture in his account of nineteenth-cen- 
tury schools, The Happiest Days. In effect, 
he reports in this book little more than the 
horrific and sensational aspects of school life. 

The meanings of domestic and local rela- 
tions —the primary ones, after all — were 
neglected, then. “It goes almost without say- 
ing that the man’s ‘education’ did very little 
to enrich his mind,” wrote George Bourne, 
the chronicler of the late nineteenth-century 
Change in the Village, of the new elementary 
education. And D. H. Lawrence, reacting in 
the name of spontaneous life against rational- 
ist uniformity, exclaimed, with three years’ 
elementary school teaching experience behin 
him: “Is not radical unlearnedness just as true 
a form of self-expression, and just as desirable 
a state, for many natures (even the bulk), as 
learnedness?” 

Now the abstract being who was the sub- 
ject of nineteenth-century education was also 
the political heir to a developing suffrage, and 
the economic unit in a progressive industrial 
economy. It is the virtue of Mr. Brian Simon’s 
Studies in the History of Education, 1780- 
1870 that he makes us aware of the inter- 
weaving pattern of educational ideology and 
political and economic action. His is an able, 
well-documented book, and its facts are well- 
marshalled. For so complicated a story it is 
unusually readable. Partly, of course, this is 
due to the fact that Mr. Simon sees history as 
pattern; his story takes on shape in terms of 
the dialectics of the class struggle, a way of 
regarding history which involves him in- 
evitably in some simplifications. The religious 
problem, for instance, does not receive the 
attention it deserves. This omission can be 
remedied, in part, by a reading of Mr. James 
Murphy’s The Religious Problem in English 
Education, an extremely able account of the 
Liverpool Corporation Schools in the 1830's 
and of the bitter religious controversy which 
raged round them. This, indeed, is a first-rate 
piece of local history and an illuminating 
comment on the religious temper of the times. 

Moreover, with Mr. Simon one is con- 


scious, in Arnold’s phrase, of swimming with 
the stream. The general movement towards 
an interest in science and technology and the 
implementation of the views of “rational” 
man which see life largely in social and po- 
litical terms attract Mr. Simon’s sympathies. 
He is, that is to say, at one with the move- 
ment to an extent to which, it will be clear 
from my opening remarks, I am not. His ex- 
tremely competent account of the period, 
then, needs to be supplemented by a reading 
of Professor William Walsh’s outstanding 
tract for our times, The Use of Imagination. 
Professor Walsh, of course, is not out to write 
a history at all. His book is intended as a 
counter-blast to the whole positivist line of 
educational thinking, with its emphasis on a 
scientific psychology and its acceptance of 
scientific criteria in the assessment of human 
beings — mental measurement, testing, et 
alia, Professor Walsh conveys what he has to 
say through a number of nineteenth-century 
witnesses — Coleridge, Keats, Wordsworth, 
Hopkins, and so on. These might have united 
with Blake —a useful witness whom Profes- 
sor Walsh omits—in dismissing Bacon, 
whose dictum “Knowledge is power” pro- 
vides a good deal of the active force for Mr. 
Simon’s rationalists, as a purveyor of “Good 
advice for Satan’s kingdom.” At least they all 
share a common protestation against rational- 
ist oversimplification of human beings, find- 
ing in “sensibility” or the “feeling intellect,” 
with its complex interplay of intellectual and 
affective modes of apprehension, a truer guide 
through the complexities of the world than 
the positivist, rational, self-perfectionist mi- 
rage. Professor Walsh’s crucial essay, “The 
Notion of Character in Education and Litera- 
ture,” finely contrasts the romantic notion of 
poetic sensibility with “lesprit de géometrie” 
implicit in the rationalist positivist approach: 
“The poetic intelligence . . . is not limited to 
the ratiocinative, and the world it works in 
has a thicker texture: here the organ of 
thought engages the widest reaches of per- 
sonality, even its most divergent powers, so 
that in both the instrument and the act of 
poetic thinking there is productive discord- 
ance and fruitful controversy, while its ob- 
ject is the most varied and discrete experi- 
ence, the chaos of actuality.” Here Professor 
Walsh sums up the protest of a century and 
a half against a simplification of the human 
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situation to which most of Mr. Simon’s wit- 
nesses would, in their turns, have had to plead 
guilty. One has only to think of the Cole- 
ridgean conception of learning vis-a-vis the 
Chrestomathia of Bentham to appreciate the 
distinction. The man who wrote “That deep 
thinking is attainable only by a man of deep 
feeling, and that all truth is a species of 
revelation” is poles apart from the one who 
formulated the “distraction prevention prin- 
ciple” and the “tabula exhibition principle.” 
At a simpler level it is the contrast of 
Bitzer and Sissy Jupe over the definition of a 
horse: “No little Gradgrind had ever seen a 
face in the moon. . . . No little Gradgrind 
had ever associated a cow in a field with that 
famous cow with the crumpled horn who 
tossed the dog who worried the cat who killed 
the rat who ate the malt, or with that yet 
more famous cow who swallowed Tom 
Thumb: it had never heard of those celebri- 
ties, and had only been introduced to a cow 
as a graminivorous ruminating quadruped 
with several stomachs.” Hard Times, with a 
characteristic hint of the sentimental implicit 
in the quotation, contains Dickens’ protest 
against the banishment of “fancy” from the 
school room. For, as Mr. John Manning re- 
veals in his Dickens on Education, Dickens, 
as in a letter to Miss Coutts, frequently urged 
his belief that “It would be a great thing for 
us, if more who are powerfully concerned 
with Education, thought as you do, of the 
imaginative faculty.” It is all the more pity, 
then, that Mr. Manning in his reasonably in- 
formative account betrays so little indication 
of how literature works; so that his book is 
full of naiveties about the “fairy-tale atmos- 
phere” of the novels: “. . . through the mi- 
raculous power of his art Dickens made [these 
church and charity schools] appear like in- 
stitutions from the Arabian Nights; and their 
denizens like fairy characters from the works 
of his friend, Hans Andersen,” and so on. 
Dickens’ aims were, of course, humani- 
tarian rather than pedagogic, and his view of 
the good school is misty and imprecise. His 
emphasis, as Mr. Manning makes clear, is 
on the personality of the teachers; he has no 
systematic educational theory. Neither had 
Bernard Shaw, on whom Mr. Louis Simon 
writes exhaustively in his Shaw on Education, 
though Shaw is much more of an idea-monger 
than Dickens. Mr. Simon’s book is compre- 
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hensive and must contain every reference, 
under one heading or another, that Shaw ever 
made to education. Its total impact is to con- 
vince, if conviction is necessary, how little 
Shaw had to offer in the way of enlighten- 
ment and how tiresome the nagging, mor- 
alistic bullying becomes. Though Shaw could 
opine that “it is feeling that sets a man think- 
ing and not thought that sets him feeling,” 
the total effect of this collection of his edu- 
cational ideas is to reveal how little sensitive 
insight Shaw had, how platitudinous — and 
worse — he could become. There is nothing 
here comparable in insight, educationally 
speaking, to D. H. Lawrence’s “pollyanaly- 
tics,” say, in the Fantasia of the Unconscious. 
The most interesting way to look at Shaw, 
indeed, is to regard him as case history. For 
he reveals, in a characteristically unresolved 
way, the late-Victorian dilemma when the 
liberal “doing as one likes” encountered the 
growing restrictions of state intervention. (It 
will be recalled that Dicey called the educa- 
tion acts themselves “a monument to the in- 
creasing predominance of collectivism.” ) 
Thus the man who could say that he would 
enact a law that “any person dictating a 
piece of conduct to a child or to anyone as 
the will of God, or as absolutely right, should 
be dealt with as a blasphemer” could also 
write: “We need a greatly increased intoler- 
ance of socially injurious conduct and an un- 
compromising abandonment of punishment 
and its cruelties together with sufficient school 
inculcation of social responsibility to make 
every citizen conscious that if his life costs 
more than it is worth to the community, the 
community may painlessly extinguish it.” His 
libertarian and his socialistic-evolutionary 
views reveal, by the very naivety of their 
juxtaposition, a painful late-nineteenth-cen- 
tury dilemma. 

In the meantime, the curriculum of the 
nineteenth-century school and University for 
the traditionally “educated” classes was slow- 
ly altering under socio-political pressures for 
more useful learning and the increasing de- 
mands of the industrial-bureaucratic state. 
Professor M. L. Clarke chronicles the inevita- 
ble if strongly resisted decline of the classics 
in his Classical Education in Britain, 1500- 
1900, an account which, while it brings out 
admirably the changes which took place in 
the form of classical instruction during the 


nineteenth century, devotes too much of its 
time to the cataloguing of minor figures in 
the teaching of the classics and too little to 
the much more interesting battle of ideas be- 
tween educationists of the classical and scien- 
tific persuasions which raged from the late 
eighteenth century onwards. At University 
level this deficiency can to some extent be 
made up by a reading of Robert G. McPher- 
son’s Theory of Higher Education in Nine- 
teenth-Century England. Mr. McPherson tells 
of the gradual evolution of an “education for 
social purposes” through an examination of 
the work of half a dozen important theorists 
of the nineteenth century: Copleston, the 
writers for the reviews, Whewell, Newman, 
Pattison, and Henry Sidgwick. He does too 
little, however, to integrate his witnesses with 
contemporary events or social and educa- 
tional changes, and indeed provides little 
more than summaries of the ideas of the peo- 
ple involved. A satisfactory history of the de- 
cline of the classics and of the changing argu- 
ments of their as yet powerful upholders has 
still to be written. 

G. H. BANTock 
University of Leicester 
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It CAN BE A Startling experience to open again 
as adults the Victorian classics that we read 
and re-read as children. The young, to whom 
so much of the normal is curious, do not dis- 
criminate between the local and historically 
strange. The adult, however, can see not only 
that these striking imaginative works are 
born out of conditions that have long since 
disappeared, but also — paradoxically — that 
those very conditions provide the force, or 
much of it, that keeps the writings alive. It is 
just possible that the Alice books (with cer- 
tain reservations ) might have been written in 
our time, and (with no reservations ) the Book 
of Nonsense of Edward Lear. It is certain 
that The Water Babies, Tom Brown’s School- 
days, At the Back of the North Wind, and, 
for other sets of reasons, Peter Pan and The 
Adventures of Sherlock Holmes could not. All 
have worn amazingly well; all are in print. 
Yet you could not remove without vital loss 
the elements that time has made bizarre: the 
Muscular Christianity of one, the crossing 
sweepers and cripples of another, the admon- 
ishing forefinger, the schoolboy tears, the 
emotions, the invalids, the youthful death- 
beds, the humble poor, and the special plot 
limitations of a world without radio, tele- 
phone, air travel, motorised vehicles, or any 
idea of the cause of tuberculosis or of its cure. 

It is not only these peculiar elements of 
plot and theme which are strange. In the later- 
middle decades of the industrial nineteenth 
century the need for romantic escape was in- 
sistent, but the voice of the preacher still fell 
compulsively on the ear. Nearly all the out- 
standing children’s books written in English 
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can be traced back to this period. Ruskin 
himself rose to the occasion with The King of 
the Golden River; Carlyle might well have 
done the same. As for the Alice books of 
Lewis Carroll, which have long had the status 
of a major classic, they may not be concerned 
with morals but they are concerned with mat- 
ters of no less significance: manners and be- 
haviour. And even then philosophy will creep 
in. “The prettiest are always further,” sighs 
Alice when leaning out of the boat to gather 
rushes. And did not the author in later years 
write Sylvie and Bruno, as sentimental and 
didactic a work, in its own fascinating way, 
as the century has to offer? 

It is important to remember that the con- 
ditions in which the great, characteristically 
Victorian works of nursery fiction were en- 
gendered were much the same as those which 
produced the great Victorian novels. You can 
find the details of daily living set out in remi- 
niscent books like the recently published 
Young Victorians by Marion Lochhead and F. 
Gordon Roe’s The Victorian Child, pleasant, 
factual tours of inspection into the educated 
middle-class world of the previous century. 
Eleanor Farjeon’s classic record A Nursery in 
the Nineties, now reprinted, describes a spe- 
cific and remarkable family, but it too pro- 
vides a valid record of reading and education. 
But the novels themselves reveal no less of 
the habits of daily life and very much more 
of its tensions, obsessions, and codes. It was, 
of course, to the educated middle class that 
the fiction of the time, both for old and young, 
was addressed. This was a far more exact di- 
vision than many would realise today. Cer- 
tainly in the 1850’s, ’60’s and ’70’s, the high 
period of imaginative fiction, the line be- 
tween class and class was almost impossible 
to cross. The “poor” provided a sinister back- 
ground or a moral opportunity; the nobility 
offered a model — much the same thing in 
reverse. The affinities of the middle class were 
generally with their betters. Its families kept 
servants; their daughters did not work. You 
may find them at their most idealistic in Char- 
lotte Yonge, at their most vulgar in Dickens. 
Neither exaggerates. 

Certainly, the prestige or status of the 
child itself was not high. Death, at any social 
level, had a higher ceremonial rating than 
birth; arrivals, after all, were so many, In 
adult fiction the child, like servants and 
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moneyless spinsters, was rarely allowed more 
than a background role or “crowd” position, 
often anonymous at that. It could take the 
heroic centre of the stage only if it was pre- 
pared to die: Paul Dombey, Little Eva, Little 
Willy, Little Nell are among those who paid 
the price. 

Since the power of a work of fiction de- 
pends very largely on the disciplines and 
codes of its society, the conventions affecting 
both adult and child might here be recalled. 
Most formidable was the power of money, 
usually acquired through inheritance or mar- 
riage. What other ways could there be? (The 
treasure hunt for the lost will or long buried 
jewels is still going on in juvenile fiction to- 
day when the necessity and cause have been 
lost.) Not unrelated to the power of money 
was the power of the father, supported by all 
the forces of legal and theological ruling. 
Next, and also not unrelated, was the power 
of the Church: the importance of formal ob- 
servance and belief. Did not the drama of 
Robert Elsmere, that leading best-seller of 
the 1890’s, depend on the theme of an Angli- 
can clergyman’s loss of belief? Victorian chil- 
dren’s books have a still heavier ballast of 
piety than those for their seniors. There were 
of course variations for young and old in the 
concept of sin. Chastity might not be relevant 
in juvenile tales (though Miss Yonge and 
Miss Wetherell do seem beset by all sorts of 
nervous compulsions); disobedience to adult 
authority easily took its place. 

These abstractions of class and ceremony 
and code had in life their physical expression. 
Open any major Victorian novel, for old or 
young, and you must notice the power of the 
Victorian house itself, the enclosing walls, 
protection, prison, and magic castle, where 
adults, never quite free of parental rule, might 
live out their entire lives from the moment 
of birth to death. Both, in a normally or- 
dered life, would take place in the home. 
The Barrett household in Wimpole Street was 
far from being an exception in its time. Who 
could wonder, with all these tensions through 
the long slow days and nights, that the house 
should engender fictional ghosts (see Alger- 
non Blackwood’s story and others in The 
Haunted Looking Glass), that a mad wife 
could dwell for years in some unvisited cor- 
ridor room, or, more delightfully, as in George 
MacDonald’s The Princess and the Goblin, 


that a royal fairy ancestor could be found in 
a secret turret room up the stairs? Every 
child in a Victorian home would know the 
evocative mysteries of staircase on staircase 
(a symbol so hauntingly used by MacDonald 
and his illustrator Arthur Hughes), of attics, 
basements, cellars, and abounding corners 
and cupboards. It would have the instructive 
company of servants and —even in town — 
the run of a garden of sorts. Adults lived 
separate lives from the young; the poor were 
unquestionably the poor, one sort humble and 
meek, the other wolfish and wild. 

In literature both kinds of poor were ex- 
tensively romanticised. (Indeed, the real hid- 
den life of the child at a lower social level — 
its myths, slang, incantations, and private 
language —is hardly ever revealed in nine- 
teenth-century fiction. Even today we can 
feel surprise at the Opies’ magnificent work 
on The Lore and Language of School Chil- 
dren, a large, unique, often horrifying piece 
of research.) The appeal of the traditional 
fairy tale was clear enough, though many par- 
ents must have failed to perceive it. The Blue 
Fairy Book (1889), the first of Lang’s notable 
anthologies, was certainly not the earliest 
such collection to appear in the century, but 
it seems to have established the genre. These 
rich and decorative tales are the great wish- 
dreams of the idle and misunderstood, where 
you are given a second chance and a third, 
where beauty consents to marry the beast, 
where the simple peasant can win the princess 
and the goose-girl the prince. Perhaps the 
fact that the tales dealt with kings and queens 
obscured these features to parents and other 
moral guardians, who did not perceive how 
often the outdoor servants (swineherds, gar- 
deners, and others) formed royal alliances. 

Edward Lear’s Book of Nonsense, which 
carries the earlyish date of 1846, delighted 
the disciplined child for not dissimilar rea- 
sons. The constant sense of sin and taboo 
surely nourished the Victorian taste for 
northern romanticism, for the sinister and 
grotesque: see how this romantic mood in- 
vests Greek legends in Kingsley’s splendid 
version The Heroes, and contrast the plain 
though excellent re-telling in Rex Warner's 
Men and Gods. Lear’s nonsense is a splendid 
instance of the entirely non-moral grotesque, 
with a strong dash of risible violence. For if 
the brooding, surrealist persons in his lime- 


ricks meet such strange and fearful ends it 
can only be for the error of being alive. Liter- 
ary madness like Smart’s or Swift’s or Lear’s 
does not seem peculiar to any one time, but it 
is true that these three distinguished eccen- 
trics did live in an apparently (to its in- 
habitants ) fixed society. 

Verse and collected fairy tales apart, any 
list of the most significant works of imagina- 
tion written for children in the nineteenth 
century must include (or even be headed by ) 
the Alice books of Lewis Carroll, The Water 
Babies, and the two or three chief stories by 
George MacDonald. The reprints listed at 
the head of this review do not include The 
Water Babies, that preposterous masterpiece, 
in which the irreconcilable rantings about 
science and theology and education, feudal 
virtues and feudal sanitation only seem to 
give extra energy to the magnificent tale it- 
self. Kingsley, more than any other writer, 
wanted to live at once in the present and the 
past. The Alice stories, however, have been 
reprinted in a large and splendid edition with 
marginal notes and comments (scientific 
rather than psychiatric) and all the correct il- 
lustrations. A Mr. Yates Wilson has even had 
a try at “continuing” the stories. Mr. Wilson 
has achieved a few lucky hits, but it is never 
a game worth playing, above all for the en- 
tertainment of children. 

George MacDonald’s books are harder to 
get hold of, and the reprint of The Princess 
and the Goblin, with the original Hughes 
illustrations, is welcome. MacDonald (1824- 
1905) is a curiously forceful union of the 
Gothic romantic and the Scottish moralist. 
“Nowhere outside the New Testament,” 
wrote his leading modern admirer Dr. C. S. 
Lewis, “have I found terror and comfort so 
intertwined.” At the Back of the North Wind 
(1871) is a deeply interesting book, for all 
its child servants and cripples and infant 
deaths. It is in one sense a tale of the power 
of innocence, for Diamond, the poor coach- 
man’s son, moves unharmed through the hor- 
rors of Mayhew’s London by being entirely 
good. Yet at the same time it is a wildly ro- 
mantic story, for the North Wind, the great 
protecting and teaching spirit, takes the little 
dreamer to the ends of the earth on her jour- 
neys, to the gargoyled tops of cathedrals, the 
high seas in a storm, the icy regions of the 
Pole. For Diamond, she is divine love; but 
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she can also stand for retribution and death. 
This would not be strange at all to the Vic- 
torian child. 

MacDonald’s The Princess and the Gob- 
lin (1872) does not overplay its allegorical 
theme. There is the little golden-haired girl, 
living in a castle in some mountainous north- 
ern region with her Nurse. Her great grave 
noble father, with his weary, burdened air 
of authority, appears at times on his charger, 
riding from who knows where? on what busi- 
ness? Down below in the mines are the gob- 
lins, creatures of evil; up above, in a turret 
room, is the beautiful, mysterious fairy grand- 
mother, whose comforting home only the 
princess (the truly innocent and good) can 
find and see. Curdie the miner-lad, though of 
commoner clay, is capable of acquiring this 
vision; but rank is more than the guinea 
stamp in the mid-nineteenth century, and he 
has to learn from the princess as Tom the 
sweep in The Water Babies has to learn from 
Ellie, the little girl of the great house. 

Some moral or ethical ballast of a kind 
still remains at the turn of the century, when 
undiluted theology has become an embarrass- 
ment. Honour, “decency” (in the non-legal 
sense), loyalty, non-cowardice are the quali- 
ties most valued now by the living and fic- 
tional young; obedience is now dismissed as 
absurd. For of course, the authority of the 
adult is beginning to disappear, and loyalty 
and the rest are not imposed from above — 
the very reverse. Kenneth Grahame (1859- 
1932) reflects the specific child-virtues ad- 
mirably in his Dream Days and The Golden 
Age, both about parentless children who find 
most adult decrees unmeaning and coarse. 
The same values are affectionately satirised 
through the person of Toad in Grahame’s 
popular wish-story The Wind in the Willows. 
The Grahame background is well worth ex- 
amining in the recent long, comprehensive, 
and often disturbing biography by Peter 
Green. 

The new scale of values is shown much 
more clearly in the exhilarating books of E. 
Nesbit (1858-1924), mostly written in the 
few years at and after the turn of the century. 
“New Woman” as she was, with her Fabian 
friends and bohemian household, her child- 
hood belonged to Victorian days. Five Chil- 
dren and It (1902), now reprinted along 
with MacDonald and Lear and Lang in the 
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Looking Glass Library, has like most of the 
Nesbit books the solid, evocative rambling 
house as its base. The plot is particularly in- 
teresting for its treatment of that aspect of 
magic, the wish. The troubles of the author’s 
life about this period may have turned her 
thoughts to the matter, but she does convey 
to her readers that every wish has its price, 
and that magic, a human concept, can range 
no further than the user’s imagination. 

But today the magical tale is faced with 
peculiar obstacles. Not only has human 
knowledge encroached on the world of mir- 
acle and marvel, but human creatures have 
almost acquired what might be called the 
control over luck. Facts have taken the place 
of the moral battle. What these enduring 
Victorian books reveal as well, from Lear to 
Nesbit, is the temperamental change. Is it 
possible now to present, with entire convic- 
tion, either innocent goodness in youth or 
the wisdom and authority of age? Perhaps not, 
but it is fiction’s loss; what’s bad for our life 
is so often good for our literature. Meanwhile, 
certain groups of readers have vanished com- 
pletely, notably the rough-maned, vulnera- 
ble, dreaming miss in her sheltered “school- 
room” (an exotic thing, you felt, to have in 
anyone’s home) with a world around her of 
cousins, governesses, brothers at varsity, dog- 
carts, curates, orchards, ideals, vague yearn- 
ings, good resolves, and idyllic summer lawns. 
Is there anything to be learnt from the fact 
that the child who read these books when 
they appeared became in time the adult 
Edwardian, a very different creature indeed? 
The spirit of the time does the strangest things 
with its material. 

Naomi Lewis 
London 


Novelists On The Novel, by Mmrtam AL- 
LOTT; pp. xv + 336. Columbia University 
Press: New York, 1959, $4.75; Routledge and 
Kegan Paul: London, 1959, 30s. 

The Theory Of The Novel In England, 
1850-1870, by Ricuarp StTanc; pp. xiii + 
251. Columbia University Press: New York, 
1959, $5.00; Routledge and Kegan Paul: Lon- 
don, 1959, 32s. 


ANYONE WHO Has admired the Victorian vol- 
ume (edited by Kenneth and Miriam Allott) 


of The Pelican Book of English Prose will be 
prepared for the rich variety of Mrs. Allott’s 
fine commentary and anthology, Novelists on 
The Novel. It is not only a repository of 
passages to improve any lecture but also a 
most happy hunting ground for the exam- 
iner interested in testing his students’ tastes 
as well as their knowledge. It consists of 
three parts: “The Nature of Prose Fiction,” 
“The Genesis of A Novel,” and “The Craft 
of Fiction,” each of which is divided into 
at least three subordinate topics — Part III, 
into six, running from “Structural Problems” 
to “Style.” The commentaries introducing 
the three parts and the texts themselves 
proceed historically: upon each topic the 
first passage is chosen from Richardson or 
Fielding, the last from a twentieth-century 
novelist — Mauriac and Virginia Woolf are 
the most frequent, and the very last word, 
on the long weekend from 1918 to 1939, is 
E. M. Forster’s. 

Perhaps most striking in this arrange- 
ment is the topic with which it begins: the 
the first ingredient of “The Nature of Prose 
Fiction” is “The Novel and The Marvellous,” 
and the first text, from a letter of Richardson 
written in 1752, sets the theme that no sec- 
tion ever loses sight of: “. . . What a duce, 
do you think I am writing a Romance? Don’t 
you see that I am copying Nature. . . .” For 
the relation between “nature” and “ro- 
mance” is indeed the “marvellous” that the 
novelist has pursued, whether “nature” is 
Jane Austen’s shrubberies or Charles Dick- 
ens’ London, whether “romance” is Emily 
Bronté’s eschatology or Thomas Hardy’s re- 
versal of that eschatology. But the editor 
and commentator does not fill in this dis- 
tinction with any doctrine or thesis. For her 
the distinction is mediated by taste. She has 
her heroes — Forster is one, Mauriac another 
— yet her texts and the relations she makes 
among them are so generous and various that 
they reflect only a prejudice for the great 
range of literary experience that the novel has 
provided its readers since the eighteenth 
century. 

The Victorian exhibits in Novelists on 
The Novel are few. None, for example, il- 
lustrates “The Novel and The Marvellous.” 
Dickens, Trollope, and George Eliot do figure 
in “The Genesis of A Novel,” but the great 
Victorians mainly appear in Part III and 


there mainly in the discussions of plot, char- 
acterization, and background. The Theory 
Of The Novel In England, 1850-1870 is 
therefore a most relevant companion volume. 
Professor Stang has chosen this period be- 
cause, he argues, then “critics and novelists 
began . . . to work out some of the most im- 
portant concepts for the criticism of novels 
as a distinct branch of imaginative liter- 
ature.” He locates, for example, in a review 
of John Halifax, Gentleman in 1866 an early 
use of the term “point of view” and shows 
its relation to other critical discussions of the 
period, including an anticipation of Percy 
Lubbock’s distinction between “panoramic” 
and “dramatic” in an essay on Thackeray by 
Samuel Lucas in 1856. Again, he reminds 
us of one of Bagehot’s most telling criticisms 
of Dickens, that he got into trouble by really 
writing “ubiquitous” novels while pretending 
to be writing “sentimental” novels, or love 
stories. Distinctions and observations such 
as these do imply the existence of some gen- 
eral assumptions about if not a theory of the 
novel, though whether any critical or creative 
mind grasped all such distinctions with all 
their implications is not quite clear. 
Professor Stang draws some fragments of 
theory from the novelists, most interestingly 
and fully from Bulwer, Meredith, and George 
Eliot. But the largest anticipations and for- 
mulations come from the critics — Lewes, 
Bagehot, Leslie Stephen, Masson, William 
Roscoe, and others — whose ideas were most 
often expressed in reviews and journalistic 
essays. And here, perhaps — it is easy enough 
to say with the fortuitous hindsight of one 
who has seen Mrs. Allott’s anthology — some 
direct anthological presentation of these crit- 
ics’ most important contributions would have 
clarified and enriched the historical argu- 
ment. For while Professor Stang proves his 
case to the hilt, he is sometimes a little too 
anxious to touch all the bases of the game as 
it is played under modern rules, and the in- 
terest of some of his evidence is narrowed. 
In two paragraphs, for example, we move 
from (1) a quotation in which E. S. Dallas 
asserts that fiction invests “the private in- 
dividual” with “a new importance,” to (2) 
an anonymous writer’s statement in Bentley’s 
Quarterly in 1859 that the novel shows us 
“that there are common sympathies that 
unite us all,” to (3) an assertion by the same 
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writer that the novel helps us “to read more 
clearly and to see further into the mysteries 
of our complete being,” to (4) yet another 
anonymous critic’s assertion, this time from 
the North British Review of 1851, that the 
novel can “unriddle the mystery of life.” The 
rapid movement from source to source con- 
verts such ideas — and they are big ones — 
into’ assertions or declarations rather than 
mutually conditioned parts of a general con- 
ception of the novel. 

The thoroughness of the survey of peri- 
odical criticism, however, provides some in- 
teresting juxtapositions and many startling 
opinions. Lewes, for example, with perhaps 
the most articulate aesthetic of any critic of 
the period, finds Jane Eyre an original and 
powerful book. Yet Leslie Stephen, for whom 
the novel was a moral act, finds Jane Eyre 
an “inharmonious representation of life” be- 
cause it both rebels against and adheres to 
conventionality. It is therefore surprising to 
find, in Professor Stang’s full discussion of 
mid-Victorian realism, that Lewes and Ste- 
phen virtually reversed themselves in their 
disagreement upon Disraeli’s Coningsby. Or 
there is Bulwer’s noble defense of the 
novel at its best — “In fact we ought to do 
as the sculptors do — gaze upon all the great 
masterpieces of our art till they sink into us, 
and we are penetrated by the secret of them” 
— together with Roscoe’s powerful attack on 
Bulwer’s novels for their “blurred and _ in- 
completely explored ideas . . . covered up in 
loose phraseology and indistinct metaphor.” 
And, most important, there is the whole defi- 
nition and defense of realism in juxtaposition 
with the difficult problem of “raising a blush 
on the cheek of the young person.” 

It is a quibble, no doubt, to point out 
that all this thoroughness hardly provides 
us with the outlines of a “theory”; at any 
rate there is no question that it provides us 
with the valuable record of an animated, 
enthusiastic, contradictory public discussion 
conducted with a vigor that had not been 
seen before. The reviewers and critics of 
1850 to 1870 believed that the novel had 
come to stay and they responded to the im- 
mense tide of works by proposing many — it 
may be, most — of the terms and distinctions 
we use today. Their self-appointed task, then 
as now, was to disentangle the good from 


the bad, the didactic from the imaginative, 
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the marvellous from the sensational. If the 
marvellous came in this period to be looked 
for in “the gradual action of ordinary 
causes,” as George Eliot put it, or if, in 
England, the novel moved closer to history 
than to poetry, it also became a very big 
business indeed. The critics surveyed so thor- 
oughly by Professor Stang kept our great- 
grandfathers, and have eventually helped 
to keep ourselves, from drowning in the vast 
sea of print. 

G. ARMOUR CRAIG 
Amherst College 


A Victorian Publisher: A Study of the Bent- 
ley Papers, by Royat A. GETTMANN; pp. 290. 
Cambridge University Press: New York, 1960, 
$7.50. 


TuHIs BOOK Is NOT a study of “that noblest 
werk of God,” “Her Majesty’s Publisher in 
Ordinary,” the “Charybdis of the novel craft,” 
“ye scurvie bookesellere,” Richard Bentley. 
Neither is it a biography of the Bentley firm; 
the strictly biographical material is restricted 
to a fifteen-page, highly informative “History 
of the House.” Rather Mr. Gettmann has ex- 
amined the surviving letters and ledgers of 
the Bentley firm for their bearing upon se- 
lected aspects of Victorian publishing that are 
important to students of publishing and liter- 
ary history. Hence the organization is by sub- 
ject, and we encounter such headings as 
“Puffing,” “Agreements,” “Work of Art or 
Article of Commerce?”, “The Publisher's 
Reader,” and “The Three-Decker.” Since he 
has drawn upon Bentley materials which are 
generally inaccessible, and since — usually — 
he places the practices of the house of Bent- 
ley in perspective, Mr. Gettmann has written 
a very informative book on Victorian pub- 
lishing. 

Because novels were the mainstay of Bent- 
ley’s business, Mr. Gettmann has most to say 
about them. His pages contain much infor- 
mation about the number of copies printed 
and sold, production costs, advertising ex- 
penses, publisher's profits, and payments to 
authors. Regarding the author’s pay, Mr. 
Gettmann accepts the publisher’s traditional 
argument that his risks are so great he cannot 
afford to give the author large fees. The sums 
mentioned here — ranging generally between 


£200 and £1000 — suggest that Bentley’s were 
never record-breaking prices. Equally reveal- 
ing is the fresh evidence Mr. Gettmann sup- 
plies of the importance money has played in 
shaping literature. If Bentley’s practice was 
representative, then many nineteenth-century 
novels have taken final form under the pub- 
lisher’s guiding eye, with the publisher’s 
reader doing much of the revising. 
Informative though this book is, it has 
weaknesses, becoming vague just at those 
points where the student of publishing looks 
most for help. For example, it is often difficult 
to tell precisely what the publisher bought 
when, as frequently happened, he contracted 
to give an author a fixed sum down and a 
further sum if a second printing was needed. 
Since such agreements did not specify 
whether copyright would lie with the author 
or the publisher, and since Victorian pub- 
lishers usually claimed everything not ex- 
plicitly denied them, it would have been en- 
lightening had Mr. Gettmann told us what 
the records reveal as Bentley’s practice. Sec- 
ondly, we know that American publishers, 
in the absence of international copyright, oc- 
casionally made token payments for early 
sheets of English books, but with a few ex- 
ceptions we do not have much information 
about who received the money. Presumably 
some of the Bentley papers might cast light 
on this subject, but if they do Mr. Gettmann 
has given us no sign. Then too, while no 
doubt nothing short of a reprint of the Bent- 
ley ledgers would satisfy the researcher’s 
thirst for numbers, in several instances the 
reader will justifiably want more figures than 
Mr. Gettmann has provided. Those statistics 
illustrating the costs of printing three-deckers 
are especially unsatisfactory, amounting to 
few and showing such diverse sums as £130 
and £87 18s. 6d. for 2000 copies of “typical” 
novels, Finally, one could wish for a clearer 
presentation of the “typical” Bentley contract 
than Mr. Gettmann has provided. Our view is 
blurred when the vague Reade contracts are 
offset by a detailed agreement with Mrs. Rid- 
dell. Forty years of hard bargaining, the 
unionization of authors, and the appearance 
of literary agents were necessary before con- 
tracts were brought to the pass indicated by 
the Riddell agreement, and the footnote in 
which Mr. Gettmann acknowledges this fact 
is an inadequate recognition of the difference 


between mid- and late-century agreements 
between author and publisher. In short, 
though Mr. Gettmann has been the first close- 
ly and profitably to examine the records of the 
fabulous firm of Bentley, he has left room for 
successors. 

Conrap E. TANnzy 
The Florida State University 


The Dust of Combat: A Life of Charles 
Kingsley, by Ropert BERNARD MARTIN; pp. 
308. Faber: London, 1960, 25s.; Norton: New 
York, 1960, $5.95. 


THE AUTHOR oF this informative biography 
possesses two very valuable qualifications for 
his task. His criticism of Kingsley’s writing is 
based on exacting literary standards. Yet 
while he never equates effective propaganda 
with good literature, he does not hold the 
reactionary views with which concern for such 
standards is sometimes combined. Thus he is 
appreciative of the strain of genuine humani- 
tarianism in Kingsley’s make-up but he does 
not conceal nor attempt to whitewash the ag- 
gressive racial nationalism especially evident 
in his later years. He also does justice to 
Kingsley as husband, father, and priest, and 
he has, too, a real appreciation of Kingsley’s 
specifically English background as squire and 
parson. 

Yet those who on the whole like and ad- 
mire Kingsley may feel that in this biography 
he has had to endure rather stiff treatment. 
They will indeed be grateful for much infor- 
mation about the character and background 
of his novels and for the discovery of new 
beauties in the poetry, metaphysical conceits, 
for example, in The Saint’s Tragedy. They 
will also be interested in some rather over- 
emphatic but nevertheless challenging state- 
ments made by this Protestant parson against 
Catholic ascetic mysticism. One has the im- 
pression, however, that just as Professor Mar- 
tin is about to mark his approval, he is sud- 
denly silenced by one of the parson’s blatantly 
wrong-headed utterances. Only in the contro- 
versy with Newman, which he sees as a con- 
flict between the uxorious husband and the 
misogynist, does the author come forward in 
Kingsley’s defence and make us wish for a 
comparative appraisal of Kingsley’s religion 


‘with that of the Oxford apostles. 
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Because he feels compelled to disapprove 
so often, Professor Martin does not really try 
to get inside this uprooted and in many ways 
intellectually sensitive parson who reacted so 
strongly to the new conflicting currents of his 
age, most of which he was able neither wholly 
to accept nor wholly to reject. Only occasion- 
ally too, for example in his very sound criti- 
cism of Alton Locke, does Professor Martin 
take into account the special political and so- 
cial pressures of the time. It may be argued, 
for example, that in the period in which 
Kingsley lived it was really more intelligent 
to be more concerned with the feelings than 
with the intellect, whose recent monopolistic 
claims to wisdom and enlightenment had not 
left behind an entirely satisfactory legacy, and 
were inadequate anyway for a world moving 
towards democracy. Indeed, it might be ar- 
gued that some of the faults for which Pro- 
fessor Martin censures Kingsley are but the 
reverse side to his virtues. Kingsley may today 
appear as merely a superficial amateur and a 
populariser, but for his own age he was much 
more of an initiator than Professor Martin 
acknowledges. Initiators are very rarely spe- 
cialists and cannot follow very far along the 
trail they have been the first to locate. Again, 
his illogicality and “distrust of religious faith” 
is the reverse side of Kingsley’s breadth of 
view (barring certain obsessions) and intel- 
lectual honesty. Even his Philistinism was in 
part due to an attempt to make his contempo- 
raries stop arguing about abstractions and 
face up to certain obvious realities, which 
they nevertheless tended to ignore. 

It may well be, of course, that the reaction 
to the Victorian age in England and America 
is different. America may be more apprecia- 
tive of the traditionally cultured English ele- 
ment in Kingsley’s make-up, whilst an Eng- 
lishman is more aware of what differentiates 
him from his fellow countrymen. Professor 
Martin may also have found a means of mak- 
ing this turbulent cleric — once so popular, 
though not always for reputable reasons — 
presentable to the austere professionalism and 
the rigorous logicality demanded by modern 
scholarship in both England and America, 
which tends still to be strongly critical of the 
many-sided, emotional, and often highly- 
strung architects of the Victorian compromise. 

NeviLLE C. MASTERMAN 


University College, Swansea 
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The Young Disraeli, by B. R. JeRMAN; pp. 
xiv + 327. Princeton University Press: 
Princeton, N.J., 1960, $6.00. 


ONE ALWAYS KNEW that the massive multi- 
volumed Victorian biographies, produced in 
the latter part of the nineteenth century and 
the first part of the twentieth, would one day 
need to be revised. The only question was 
which ones would best survive the discovery 
of new data and the formulation of new 
points of view. When Sir Philip Magnus pub- 
lished his Gladstone in 1954, the extent of 
John Morley’s reticence was apparent. Mor- 
ley had been scarcely able to write, for ex- 
ample, of Gladstone’s “nocturnal wander- 
ings,” which, harmless though they were, had 
caused Gladstone’s colleagues so much con- 
cern. The principal shortcoming of Morley’s 
biography, however, was not its regard for a 
set of moral conventions which made the dis- 
cussion of certain issues impossible, but its 
effort to make Gladstone a Liberal in Mor- 
ley’s own image. Those sides of Gladstone’s 
personality and mind which did not accord 
with Morley’s were either neglected or ig- 
nored. 

Now, with the publication of B. R. Jer- 
man’s book, which is based upon an exami- 
nation of materials which Disraeli’s great 
biographer never alluded to and in some in- 
stances never saw, it is possible to ask whether 
Monypenny’s work stands similarly corrected. 
Without wishing to diminish the importance 
of Mr. Jerman’s discoveries, it must be said 
that he does not add to our knowledge of 
Disraeli in the measure that Sir Philip Magnus 
contributed to our understanding of Glad- 
stone. We now know that Disraeli had a mis- 
tress — Lady Henrietta Sykes — and that this 
was not his only pre-marital adventure. We 
learn considerably more about his financial 
embarrassments, and particularly of the uses 
he made of his friends Benjamin and Sara 
Austen. The story of the quarrels which led 
to a rupture in this relation is now fully 
given; Mr. Jerman has made excellent use of 
the correspondence which passed between 
the Austens and Disraeli. In all such matters 
of detail, this biography goes beyond what 
other recent authors have attempted. 

For this reason, if for no other, scholars 
cannot fail to be beholden to Mr. Jerman for 
the research that he has done. If, however, 
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the question is raised whether the new evi- 
dence fundamentally alters our judgment of 
Disraeli, the answer must be in the negative. 
Even after Mr. Jerman’s revelations, we know 
remarkably little about those sides of Dis- 
raeli’s life that he intentionally concealed, 
and that would provide us with insight into 
his character. His strange maladies remain a 
mystery, as does his emotional life in its es- 
sential qualities, and his mind in its basic at- 
tributes. Nor do we learn much about the 
society in which Disraeli moved and in which 
he made so great an impression. It is interest- 
ing to know what Mrs. Austen thought of 
Ben, but it would have been more revealing 
to learn what Lady Blessington or Count 
D’Orsay thought about their friend. Mr. Jer- 
man might have spared us some detail on the 
Austens and provided us with an account of 
those whom Disraeli admired and pursued. 
That Disraeli was a spendthrift and a snob 
we always knew; that he was seriously in debt 
on many occasions, and that this caused him 
embarrassment, perhaps pain, we were also 
aware. As for his ambition, who ever doubted 


it? Beyond those things, however, there was 
always a void. It remains even after these 
careful new researches, which have not sub- 
stantially changed Monypenny’s portrait of 
Disraeli. 


STEPHEN R. GRAUBARD 
Harvard University 


The Fall of Parnell, 1890-91, by F. S. L. 
Lyons; pp. xii + 362. University of Toronto 
Press: Toronto, 1960, $6.50; Routledge and 
Kegan Paul: London, 1960, 42s. 


THIs EXCELLENT BOOK gives a fair, detailed, 
and accurate account of the last phase of 
Parnell’s career, from the divorce case to 
his death, and of the bitter quarrel which 
divided the Irish parliamentary party. The 
author’s sympathies are fairly clearly with 
Dillon, O’Brien, and the moderate anti- 
Parnellites. But he is remarkably fair to all 
the Irish factions and to the British Liberals 
too, coolly assessing their reasons and their 
passions, their strained nerves and their sub- 
tle calculations, and arriving at informed, 
balanced, and charitable judgments. 

Dr. Lyons opens with an introductory 
chapter on Parnell’s earlier career, in which 
he shrewdly observes that the hero-worship 


of the leader after the Pigott forgeries set him 
on an impossibly lofty pedestal and concealed 
the undermining of his leadership by the in- 
fluential, though secondary, figures whose 
combination against him was ultimately to 
bring him down. His second chapter examines 
minutely the O’Shea case and, in particular, 
the theories of Henry Harrison. Dr. Lyons 
concludes convincingly that O’Shea was a 
conniving and not a deceived husband; but 
on Harrison’s second theory — of a political 
conspiracy between O’Shea and Chamber- 
lain to ruin Parnell in the divorce court — his 
verdict is Not Proven. With both judgments 
I agree. But Dr. Lyons concedes rather lightly 
—for once —that O'Shea “had quite ade- 
quate personal reasons” for bringing his ac- 
tion, since “once he was committed to the 
probate case, the divorce was a strong card 
for him to play”: by discrediting Mrs. O’Shea 
he could increase the chances of upsetting 
her rich aunt’s disputed will, and so of secur- 
ing his share of the pickings for which he had 
waited so long. On the other hand, as the 
author points out, Mrs. O’Shea was willing 
to pay her husband £20,000 for allowing her 
to divorce him; this gave him a financial in- 
terest in avoiding premature intervention 
which might kill the goose that laid the 
golden eggs. The argument from motive, it 
seems to me, rather strengthens Harrison’s 
(still unproven) case instead of weakening 
it, as Dr. Lyons implies in his brief refer- 
ences. 

Next the author recounts the inevitable 
Liberal and Irish reactions to the divorce 
court evidence, censuring Gladstone for too 
hastily publishing his demand for Parnell’s 
retirement. He is sceptical of the statements 
about Liberal policy contained in Parnell’s 
manifesto, which he considers a skilful at- 
tempt to divert attention from the divorce. 
He discusses the Committee Room 15 debates 
succinctly, devoting almost equal space to the 
subsequent widening of the rift in the bitter 
North Kilkenny election. A most lucid and 
thorough dissection of the position of Dillon 
and O’Brien, and of their efforts to make 
peace, occupies nearly a quarter of the book. 
Dr. Lyons thinks the Liberals were under- 
standably but unwisely rigid in refusing to 
alter “even a comma” in the guarantees they 
gave about their next Home Rule bill. But he 
also shows their extreme reluctance (espe- 
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cially Harcourt’s) to offer any assurances at 
all, which was only overcome by Morley’s de- 
termination to separate Dillon and O’Brien 
from, and help them against, Parnell. Dr. 
Lyons is inclined to believe that in the Bou- 
logne negotiations Parnell was genuinely 
seeking a settlement, not merely a tactical 
advantage; but he is plainly far from sure. 

In dealing with Parnell’s final campaigns 
in Ireland, the author points to his suddenly 
aroused interest in labour questions and to 
his hints that constitutional action might in 
the end prove ineffective. This covert appeal 
to Fenian sentiment, he stresses, made the 
Church’s intervention against him more cer- 
tain than ever. And he shows how Dillon and 
O’Brien, in deciding their conduct on leaving 
prison, were concerned above all with the 
battle against Healy that would have to fol- 
low Parnell’s defeat. A brief conclusion ju- 
diciously allots praise and blame, not shirking 
the crucial fact that, after all, Mrs. O’Shea’s 
desire for a fortune was at the bottom of the 
whole disaster. Dr. Lyons argues that Par- 
nell’s own mistakes were the defects of his 
qualities; that the Liberals were rather nar- 
row and grudging on occasion; and that the 
conduct of the extreme anti-Parnellites was 
inexcusable. He draws attention to the per- 
manent consequences of the split in shaking 
the parliamentary party’s discipline, embroil- 
ing it with the Church and binding it more 
inexorably than ever to the Liberal alliance. 
A full bibliography and two appendices — the 
text of Parnell’s manifesto, and a note on 
party finances — complete a lucid and very 
readable work, distinguished by careful 
scholarship and excellent judgment. 

Pur M. WILLiAMs 

Nuffield College, Oxford 


Jameson’s Raid, by EvrzaBeTH PAKENHAM; 
pp. 366. Weidenfeld and Nicolson: London, 
1960, 36s.; McClelland: Toronto, 1960, $7.25. 


Durinc THE LAsT Days of 1895, Dr. Leander 
Starr Jameson led a filibustering expedition 
of Englishmen into the South African Repub- 
lic, a Boer (Afrikaner) state threatened in- 
ternally by a restive, complaining alien popu- 
lation. The aliens (Uitlanders), who were 
mostly British, had concentrated around 
Johannesburg to exploit the great Rand gold- 
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field. Jameson’s Raid was designed to jog 
them into revolt and, ultimately, into raising 
the British flag over the republic. He was 
easily defeated and the half-hearted rebels 
were subdued by Boer threats and wiles, but 
the Raid had great political repercussions. 
Britons in South Africa and the British gov- 
ernment, led by Chamberlain, sympathized 
with the Uitlanders who alleged that they 
were badly governed and denied citizenship 
and the franchise in the republic, but Afrikan- 
ers throughout South Africa generally sym- 
pathized with the threatened Boer state. This 
cleavage and the problem of the Uitlanders 
was to lead, in 1899, to the South African 
(Boer) War. 

Lady Pakenham’s book, however, is con- 
cerned with more immediate consequences. 
Jameson’s Raid ruined the political position 
of Cecil Rhodes, the Prime Minister of Cape 
Colony, and threatened ruination for Joseph 
Chamberlain, Britain’s great imperialist Colo- 
nial Secretary. Rhodes and Chamberlain were 
both suspected of complicity in the plot of 
which Jameson’s Raid was a part. Rhodes 
was indeed deeply involved, and admitted 
this privately; Chamberlain, however, stoutly 
denied his complicity. Contemporaries as well 
as historians have differed about believing 
Chamberlain’s denial. A British parliamen- 
tary committee probed the matter in 1897 
but aroused more suspicions than it allayed. 
For example, it discovered the existence of 
certain “missing telegrams” supposedly im- 
plicating Chamberlain, but it then failed to 
compel their production. 

Lady Pakenham has made herself thor- 
oughly familiar with the considerable litera- 
ture dealing with the Raid and with Chamber- 
lain’s alleged complicity. Her sources include 
manuscripts in the Colonial Office archives, 
the Salisbury papers, and a manuscript mem- 
oir of Sir Graham Bower, imperial secretary 
at Cape Town at the time. The evidence is 
amazingly complex. There are colorful wit- 
nesses who are not always frank, and the evi- 
dence is conflicting and riddled with exasper- 
ating gaps. For these reasons, any book on 
the subject has the excitement of a great court 
trial. My own verdict differs on occasion 
from Lady Pakenham’s. I think, for example, 
that she should have shown more clearly the 
manner in which the plotters teased Cham- 
berlain and the Colonial Office officials with 
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partial information and half-confidences and 
the manner in which they constantly 
“sounded” officials to learn what the British 
government might do in this or that contin- 
gency. I also believe that she errs in thinking 
that before the Raid Chamberlain was fully 
aware of the policy of his predecessors in 
office. His initials on papers in the archives 
seem to me to show that these came to his 
attention only afterward, when he was under 
pressure to defend his own conduct. Never- 
theless, I think that Lady Pakenham’s inter- 
pretation is generally correct and that she 
demonstrates a better understanding of prac- 
tical politics and of the foibles of late Vic- 
torians than do Chamberlain’s most severe 
critics, Jean van der Poel and Ethel Drus, 
whose works she cites. She is also more con- 
vincing in her moderate defense of Chamber- 
lain than was his biographer, J. L. Garvin. 
Her explanation of the ineffectiveness of the 
parliamentary committee of inquiry and of 
Chamberlain’s notorious “whitewashing” of 
Rhodes shows good sense in minimizing 
“scandalous” explanations. She admits that 
Chamberlain erred in entrusting Rhodes with 
too much responsibility at a fatal juncture in 
South African history, but she is not morally 
indignant about this. Rather, she contends 
that Chamberlain as Colonial Secretary could 
not properly intervene to stop an Uitlander 
uprising, which he was told would occur, 
any more than he could intervene to encour- 
age it. He had to “know enough to prepare 
for everything; and yet know so little that 
he influenced nothing.” Chamberlain han- 
dled this formidable dilemma honorably by 
the standards of the time, and Lady Paken- 
ham believes that recognition of this blunted 
contemporary criticism of him. 

Is the book definitive history or successful 
popularization? It is something of both. Gen- 
erally it is good reading. The stories of the 
missing telegrams and the parliamentary 
committee are admirably told. Less complex 
initial chapters might have better served to 
draw the average reader into the story, and 
the narrative might have been more success- 
ful if the on-stage and back-stage elements 
had not been separated into Part I and Part II 
of the book. The character sketches, excellent 
in themselves, are also somewhat disruptive 
as presented. But Lady Pakenham has fitted 
virtually all of the known pieces of the diffi- 


cult jigsaw puzzle skillfully into a picture that 
must be very nearly the complete one. If 
there were no more pieces to find the book 
might claim to be the last word. I still hope, 
however, that more pieces may some day be 
found in the private papers of some of the 
actors who have not yet testified in the court 
of history. 

Ricwarp H. WiLpE 
Long Beach State College 


A History of Labour in Sheffield, by Sipney 
POLLARD; pp. xix + 372. Liverpool University 
Press: Liverpool, 1959, 35s. 

Essays in Labour History, edited by Asa 
Briccs and JoHNn SAVILLE; pp. vii + 364. 
Macmillan: London, 1960, 42s.; St. Martin’s 
Press: New York, 1960, $10.00. 


British LABOUR historiography is in many 
ways still in its infancy. The pioneering work 
of the Webbs at the end of the last century 
has been carried on by a few writers during 
the present century, but it is only since the 
second World War that a significantly in- 
creasing number of professional historians 
have turned their attention to this field. It is 
therefore with pleasure that one welcomes 
two more scholarly contributions to labour 
history, one of which is dedicated to the 
memory of the late G. D. H. Cole, who did 
so much both by precept and example to 
inspire work of this kind in the last fifty years. 

Dr. Sidney Pollard’s History of Labour in 
Sheffield is an outstanding example of the 
contribution which can be made to labour 
history by the economic historian. “Events,” 
he writes, “are given their importance, not 
necessarily according to the fierceness of the 
political battle, fought out elsewhere, which 
preceded them or the noise and dust they 
created, but, as far as the sources allow, ac- 
cording to their influence on the lives of those 
whose history is being written.” Such an ap- 
proach is ideally suited to a regional study. 
Dr. Pollard has already given a foretaste of 
the value of the microscopic technique in his 
articles in The Yorkshire Bulletin of Eco- 
nomic and Social Research, “Wages and 
Earnings in the Sheffield Trades, 1851-1914” 
(1954) and “Real Earnings in Sheffield, 1851- 
1914” (1957). Now he produces an impres- 
sive array of statistics which enable his read- 
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ers to view wages and earnings against the 
wider background of the economic and social 
life of a growing industrial city. Information 
about many topics — rateable values, the sup- 
ply of labour, diet, savings, illness, popula- 
tion, mortality, building, employment, rates 
of contributions and benefits of trade unions 
— is competently presented in more than fifty 
statistical tables. 

It would be unfortunate, however, to give 
the impression that Dr. Pollard’s book is an 
unreadable collection of statistics. The tables 
merely serve to illuminate a fascinating ac- 
count of the fortunes of the Sheffield work- 
ers between 1850 and 1939. The history of 
the two main groups of staple industries offers 
striking contrasts in a period of great eco- 
nomic, technical, and social change. In the 
‘mid-nineteenth century the “light” trades 
producing cutlery, tools, and silverware were 
at the height of their power. Highly skilled, 
strongly bound by tradition, working in small 
units with little capital equipment, they en- 
joyed almost a world monopoly until they 
were challenged by new techniques and for- 
eign competition in the 1860’s and 1870's. 
Hampered by out-of-date industrial organiza- 
tion, they faced a decline in numbers and 
status. During the same period the “heavy” 
industries of steelmaking, engineering, and 
armament production were being born. Op- 
erating on a large scale, with considerable 
capital equipment, they expanded in highly 
competitive conditions to create the largest 
purely industrial city in Britain. 

Sheffield’s industrial revolution came late 
but the problems arising from it are familiar. 
A largely immigrant working population had 
slowly to create its own traditions. Dr. Pol- 
lard describes the condition of these workers, 
their home life, their housing, their diet, their 
recreations and their cultural, social, and po- 
litical aspirations. His book leaves the reader 
with two regrets. First, that he says little 
about labour in Sheffield before 1850. Second, 
that he ends somewhat abruptly at 1939. 
Some reference to early history and recent 
history would have enabled the reader to see 
in perspective “the emergence of a new class 
out of social obscurity” and the way in which 
“today these workers and their families exer- 
cise an influence on their city and their coun- 
try fully equal with their numbers.” However, 
as Professor G. P. Jones remarks in his pref- 
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ace: “The present volume contains as much 
. . as can, at a reasonable price, be com- 
pressed readably into 300 pages.” 

Essays in Labour History, edited by Pro- 
fessor Asa Briggs and Mr. John Saville, is a 
volume in memory of the late G. D. H. Cole, 
formerly Chichele Professor of Social and Po- 
litical Theory in the University of Oxford. It 
is introduced by a series of personal recollec- 
tions of Cole at various stages in his career. 
Mr. Ivor Brown writes as an undergraduate 
contemporary, Mr. Hugh Gaitskell of his 
memories of Cole as a don in the 1920’s, Pro- 
fessor Stephen Bailey as an American Rhodes 
Scholar who worked as one of Cole’s research 
students, and Mr. G. D. N. Worswick, Fellow 
of Magdalen College, as a university col- 
league. There follow nine essays by various 
writers, including one by each of the editors. 

Here is the macrocosm rather than the 
microcosm of labour history, with the em- 
phasis on politics rather than economics. 
Professor Briggs struggles manfully with 
“The Language of ‘Class’ in Early Nineteenth- 
century England.” Although he asserts that 
this is “not simply an academic exercise in 
semantics” and uses such phrases as “straight 
class terms” and “the facts of class,” he no- 
where gives his own definition of the word. 
International aspects of the labour move- 
ment are discussed in two admirable essays 
by Mr. Peter Brock on Polish emigré socialism 
after 1830 and by Dr. Henry Collins on the 
English branches of the First International. 
Dr. Stephen Coltham writes competently on 
the origin and early struggles of the Bee-Hive 
newspaper. Dr. Sidney Pollard throws fur- 
ther light on the growing respectability of 
the co-operative movement in the nineteenth 
century. Mr. John Saville contributes a well- 
documented account of the anti-trade union 
offensive of the 18g0’s which led to the Taff 
Vale judgment. He shows very clearly the 
part played by the so-called Free Labour 
movement and by Liberal-Labour trade union 
leaders such as George Howell and Henry 
Broadhurst who embraced the ideals of the 
more astute employers. 

The influence of Liberalism and of mid- 
dle-class intellectuals on the British labour 
movement are subjects which need more de- 
tailed study. Dr. Royden Harrison, who is 
making some notable contributions in this 
field, writes a scholarly essay on the activities 
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of Edward Spencer Beesly, the Positivist pro- 
fessor of history who “laboured to prevent 
workmen from accepting the ‘Liberal Shib- 
boleth’ of ‘no state interference’.” A similar 
unresolved problem — the influence of Radi- 
cal Nonconformity — is touched on by Mr. E. 
P. Thompson in his useful account of the ori- 
gins of the Independent Labour Party in 
Yorkshire. 

Dr. E. J. Hobsbawm’s preliminary study 
of “Custom, Wages, and Work-load in Indus- 
try” is the only essay in this volume which 
raises questions of vital importance to the 
strictly economic historian. Influences, move- 
ments, and the language of “class” are all 
very interesting, but it is a sad reflection on 
the state of labour historiography that so few 
attempts are being made to obtain quantita- 
tive information about such basic matters as 
wages, hours, and standards of living. Dr. 
Hobsbawm’s own work in this respect has 
been outstanding, and his present essay, sur- 
veying developments in North America and 
continental Europe as well as in Britain, em- 
phasises the need for further investigations 
of this kind. As Dr. Hobsbawm remarks: 
“This will involve considerable work.” If it 
is not undertaken by the labour historians 
they will find that others, less in sympathy 
with the working class, will do it for them. 
Indeed, they are doing it already. 

J. E. 


University of Leeds 


The Victorians, by Sm CuHarves Petrie; pp. 
271. Eyre and Spottiswoode: London, 1960, 
3os.; Ryerson Press: Toronto, 1960, $6.00. 


THERE HAVE BEEN so many attempts in the 
last thirty years to portray Victorian life, Vic- 
torian ideas, Victorian society that we expect 
any new book to make some special claims for 
itself: the exploration of some new byways of 
thought, the discovery of new personalities, 
the use of fresh illustrations from novels and 
poetry, the marshalling of statistics, the as- 
sembling of details of household management 
such as J. A. Banks provided in Prosperity and 
Parenthood or the free rein given to reminis- 
cence by a Gwen Raverat or a Beatrice Webb. 
The reader will search in vain for enlighten- 
ment of this kind from Sir Charles Petrie. It is 
as if G. M. Young, Halévy, Ensor, Basil Wil- 


ley, Roger Fulford, Wingfield-Stratford, Mac- 
queen-Pope et hoc genus omne had never 
written. No book can “depict the lives of our 
grandfathers and grandmothers alike in their 
gravity and in their gaiety” (to quote the 
preface) which contains nothing of the work- 
ing classes, nothing of industry and trade and 
empire, nothing of literature and art, nothing 
of the beginnings of the Labour movement; 
no book can pretend to increase our under- 
standing of the Victorians in which a chapter 
on religion barely mentions the nonconform- 
ists, in which public education is ignored, in 
whose index Darwin does not appear. 

But to cavil at such omissions is to miss 
Sir Charles’ point. He takes us on an agree- 
able ramble through Victorian Britain, omit- 
ting the industrial north and Wales and the 
lower orders and the intellectuals. The best 
chapter is the first, with its pictures of Lon- 
don, the peerage and gentry, and a few of 
the bloods and the wits. There are suggestive 
passages on Victorian women (but why the 
excessive superiority of the male Victorian? ), 
on Liverpool (Sir Charles’ native city), on 
sports, on army officers and unpaid diplo- 
matic attachés. There is a longish description 
of the Tranby Croft case. The chapter on 
Scotland is mostly taken up with a well-writ- 
ten account of the Disruption of the Church. 
It is useful to be reminded of the average 
Victorian’s ignorance of Ireland (the Queen 
only spent five weeks there in all). It is inter- 
esting to learn that men wore their hats at 
meals in the London clubs. The illustrations 
are unhackneyed and effective, including not 
only photographs but many drawings from 
the Illustrated London News and Punch and 
an end-paper showing the fashionable crowd 
of 1864 at that most evocative of Victorian 
resorts, Cremorne Gardens. Sir Charles’ book 
is itself an agreeable evocation of an age, but 
as a portrait of the Victorians is lacking in 
depth and perception. 

C. Mowat 
University College of North Wales 


Robert Bridges and Gerard Hopkins, 1863- 
1889: A Literary Friendship, by JEAN 
Georces Rrrz; pp. xvii + 182. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press: London, 1960, 21s. 


IN THE FLOOD-TE of appreciation of Hop- 
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kins, Robert Bridges has suffered consider- 
able denigration for his long delay in pub- 
lishing Gerard’s “lov’d legacy” and for his 
pedantic fault-finding in his editor’s notes. 
It has been difficult to get at Bridges’ side of 
the case, partly because he destroyed his own 
letters to Hopkins and prohibited a biog- 
raphy of himself. In his admirable book Pro- 
fessor Ritz of the University of Lyons does 
much to help put Bridges’ work and character 
into perspective as he fulfills the main pur- 
pose of his study, to explore the literary and 
personal implications of the friendship be- 
tween the two poets. 

Superficially, the two men were hopelessly 
antithetical — Bridges, grumpy, intolerant, a 
poet of “stealthy motion” and an Anglican 
agnostic; Hopkins, sensitive, charitable, a 
poet of passionate inscapes and a Catholic 
convert. Bridges’ militant anti-Catholicism 
and his stubborn disbelief in the reality of 
Hopkins’ priestly vocation would seem in- 
superable barriers to intimacy. Yet Professor 
Ritz’s searching analysis makes understand- 
able the bonds between them and in doing so 
goes far towards elucidating Bridges’ motives 
in delaying publication of his friend’s poetry. 

I am not sure that Professor Ritz goes the 
whole way. “A jealous love,” distrust of the 
Jesuits, and a belief that Hopkins was not a 
poet for the general public were undoubtedly 
contributing factors. But, given the personal- 
ity revealed here, it is hard to discard the 
possibility that another ingredient was an 
unacknowledged fear that the appearance 
of Hopkins’ poems might annihilate both 
Bridges’ own work and his particular kind 
of poetic utterance. 

Professor Ritz has dredged the poems and 
criticisms of Bridges and the memoirs of his 
contemporaries for material upon which to 
base his speculations on the content of the 
destroyed letters of Bridges to Hopkins; his 
suggestions are always, however, tempered 
with an excellent caution. Perhaps the thin- 
nest part of the book concerns the Oxford 
days, where information is scanty as to the 
degree of intimacy between the two fellow- 
students. But the flowering of the friendship, 
after ten years of intermittent contacts, when 
Hopkins wrote his surprised appreciation of 
Bridges’ first volume of poems, into the warm, 
regular relationship of Hopkins’ twelve last 
years is sensitively analysed. In many ways, 
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the friendship was an attraction of opposites 
which had, as Ritz suggests, something of a 
masculine-feminine character. In it, the need 
of each poet for a critical, yet sympathetic 
audience and a common interest in poetry, 
music, and literary criticism outlived nos- 
talgic Oxford ties. 

One of the most valuable sections of this 
book is the examination of the relationship 
between the poets’ differing prosodic theories, 
in which Patmore’s important contributions 
are given due weight. There is ample evi- 
dence of Hopkins’ direct influence on Bridges’ 
poetry. That of Bridges on Hopkins’ is more 
conjectural, but Ritz shows how he roused his 
friend to create, acted as a curb on his ec- 
centricities, and gave him that “very flattering 
and endearing praise” that Hopkins needed 
perhaps more than he himself realised. 

Professor Ritz’s anatomising of the two 
temperaments confirms the estimate of Hop- 
kins made by John Pick, W. H. Gardner, and 
C. C. Abbott — a rare spirit, not without his 
“griggishness,” but saintly, loving, and lov- 
able. Bridges emerges as less likeable than 
Hopkins, prejudiced and inclined to play the 
superior man, but in many ways admirable, 
honest, capable of tenderness, and genuinely 
devoted to his aesthetic ideal. The difference 
between the two is that between the spiritual 
man and the ethical man. 

From almost every point of view, this is 
a splendid book. Professor Ritz never presses 
too hard on his evidence, and he has resisted 
the temptation to inflate his material. His 
style is cogent and free from academic gob- 
bledygook. He eschews partisanship, and his 
approach is informed as much by a delicate 
understanding of human complexities as it is 
by a feeling for poetry. His study not only 
adds something valuable to our understand- 
ing of Hopkins, but marks the beginning of 
an overdue attempt to evaluate Bridges. 

J.C. Rem 
University of Auckland 


Last Witness for Robert Louis Stevenson, 
by CALpwELL; pp. 384. Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press: Norman, 1960, 
$5.00; Burns and MacEachern: Toronto, 


1960, $6.25. 


Tue “LAst witness” is the late Mrs. Salis- 


bury Field, Stevenson’s stepdaughter, whom 
he knew as Belle (Osbourne) Strong. The 
original purposes of this book seem to have 
been to organize Mrs. Field’s oral reminis- 
cences of Stevenson supplementary to ma- 
terial already published long ago in maga- 
zines and books; to bolster the contention, 
to which the Osbourne-Strong segment of 
Stevensonians was committed, that Mrs. 
Field’s mother, Fanny Van de Grift (Os- 
bourne) Stevenson, was, as Mrs. Caldwell 
says here, “the one person every lover of 
Stevenson’s works should venerate”; and to 
reinterpret Stevenson’s Samoan period in the 
light of what Mrs. Field and the author (who 
has travelled much in the South Pacific) 
knew of Polynesian ways, a field in which 
most writers about Stevenson have been la- 
mentably weak. 

The first and third purposes might have 
had a certain value. No matter how worthy 
her intentions, however, the author cannot 
make herself either Stevensonian, Polynesiol- 
ogist, or writer-scholar enough for the job. 
Her book does include a few rare and good 
photographs of Stevenson seldom available 
elsewhere, and some interesting bits of cor- 
respondence either not previously published 
or published in works not usually indéxed 
under his name. But beyond noting the value 
of making these pictures and letters avail- 
able, a review of this book could be dispensed 
with were it not unhappily advisable to warn 
unwary future students against it. 

Any cultivated reader can see how un- 
fortunate it is that the text often fails to in- 
dicate whether Mrs. Field or the author is 
the source of data or opinions. But only the 
specialist can know how clear it is that the 
author is not familiar with the several illumi- 
nating works about Stevenson, offering new 
material or approaches, published within the 
last eight years; or with the extant letters 
that Fanny Osbourne wrote home from 
France while her relationship with Stevenson 
was developing. This disqualifies her to treat 
the once controversial issue of the nature of 
that relationship. But she does it anyway, 
doubtless reflecting Mrs. Field’s persistent 
prudishness about her mother’s plucky and 
generous indiscretion. The effect is merely to 
puzzle the general reader while unneces- 
sarily reminding the expert of the Osbourne- 
Strong pressure that got Clayton Hamilton’s 


On the Trail of Stevenson recalled in 1915 
for including half a dozen low-keyed words 
on the subject. 

Mrs. Field’s errors are not of omission 
only, and range from trivial to grave. It mat- 
ters only as evidence of slipshod method that 
the author gets wrong the name of the street 
in which Fanny Osbourne was born, and calls 
the river Loing at Grez “a shallow stream”: 
the first fifty pages contain at least twelve 
such errors. But it matters seriously when 
anybody writing so pontifically of Stevenson’s 
temperament and literary merits states that 
Sidney Colvin was the collaborator on Dea- 
con Brodie; that Stevenson, a meticulous and 
zealous reviser, found “rewriting . . . rarely 
necessary’; and describes “The Woodman,” 
verses as bare of story as a telephone direc- 
tory, as “a narrative poem.” There is much 
false knowingness, as in calling the Young 
Pretender’s Scots followers “The Forty-fives.” 
Even the arithmetic is faulty: it is kindly 
explained that sixteen kilometers are “about 
twelve miles,” and that in the 1880’s £17 
sterling was equivalent to $70. 

The author’s versions of Samoan politics 
and the Stevensons’ relations with Samoans 
would impress more deeply if the same order 
of flaws did not occur in her material on 
Polynesia. Thus “Micronesia” does not mean 
“Many Little Islands”; King Kalakaua of 
Hawaii never went to Samoa in person; it is 
not true that pre-whiteman Polynesia had no 
quadrupeds, unless all its dogs, pigs, and 
rats were three-legged; and anthropologists 
are not in error, as is rather gratuitously con- 
tended here, in describing Samoan young 
people as careless about virginity. Nor is it 
made sufficiently clear that the famous “Road 
of the Loving Heart” was not a tribute to 
Stevenson from Samoa generally, but spe- 
cifically from a single political faction. 

The book is queerly padded with long 
Stevenson letters the texts of which are al- 
ready on the shelves of most libraries. The 
book also contains the full text of “The Wood- 
man” and the Dr. Hyde letter, fixtures in 
most selections from Stevenson. It is distress- 
ing to have to reproach a book with so many 
shortcomings. It would have been unneces- 
sary if an eminent university press had not 
given it the endorsement of publication. 

J. C. Furnas 
Lebanon, New Jersey 
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A Troubled Eden 


NATURE AND SOCIETY 
IN THE WORKS OF GEORGE MEREDITH 


Norman Kelvin 


George Meredith, besides being a novelist and poet, was a lead- 
ing Victorian intellectual, a social critic, and a highly respected 
political theorist. Approaching Meredith’s work both chronologi- 
cally and in terms of controlling ideas, this study discloses the 
achievement of one of the most provocative and difficult of nine- 
teenth-century English writers. With sensitivity and critical acumen, 
the author touches upon all facets of a complex personality. $5.50 


From Shylock to Svengali 


JEWISH STEREOTYPES IN ENGLISH FICTION 


Edgar Rosenberg 


The extraordinarily brilliant and original treatment of this 
theme brings to life some of the most vivid characters in the English 
novel—Isaac and Rebecca, Fagin, Melmotte, Deronda, Svengali, 
Nathan, Sheva, Mordecai. Centering his attention on nineteenth- 
century fiction, the author not only traces the main elements of the 
stereotype—the Jew as mutilator, bogey, petty thief, colossal para- 
site, and paragon—but also offers fresh appraisals of the novelists 
themselves. $6.50 


Order from your bookstore, please 
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THE To the biographer too sure of what 
is “unimportant,” to the scorner of the 


YEARS AND HOURS momentary, the transient, or the trivial, 


Emily Dickinson offers her own formu- 


OF 


lation: “Forever is composed of Nows.” 


EMILY DICKINSON This unusual on-the-scenes approach 


to Emily Dickinson recreates her life 
with particular richness and intimacy. 
Legends, gossip, pretty and pathetic 
tales of “our Emily” have obscured the 


true understanding of this enigmatic 
poet and her poems. Jay Leyda, author 
of The Melville Log, feels that what is 
presently needed is the most factual 
treatment possible. To get at the truth 
of Emily Dickinson, he has compiled 
in these two volumes all the documents 
relevant to her life and work and has 
arranged them chronologically. 


These volumes offer a wealth of new 

and unfamiliar material and present a 

viewpoint at almost total variance with 

those given in the biographies. The six- 

teen pages of illustrations include all 

Two volumes, boxed the known pictures of her and one re- 
$25.00 produced for the first time. 
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Consider these for college classes . . . 


VICTORIAN POETRY AND POETICS 


Edited by WALTER E. HOUGHTON, Wellesley College 
and G. ROBERT STANGE, University of Minnesota 


An anthology of Victorian poetry and poetics based on a fresh resolution 
of the problems inherent in the presentation of this rich body of writing. 
854 pages + 1959 + $7.50 


PROSE OF THE VICTORIAN PERIOD 
Edited by WILLIAM E. BUCKLER, New York University 


The largest possible selection of important non-fictional Victorian prose 
at the lowest possible price. 


570 pages + 1958 + paperbound $1.65, clothbound $3.25 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY ~- Boston 
New York Atlanta Geneva Dallas Palo Alto 


THE FALL OF “There are few episodes in history, or in fiction, to rival 

the tragic intensity of Parnell’s last year. Such drama, 
PARNELL, 1890-91 one feels, can have been created only by an intervention 
by F. Ss. L. LYONS, of the ancient gods.”—The Observer 


Fellow of Trinity “In this excellent book (Dr. Lyons) tells in detail and 
College, Dublin enriches with new material the story of Parnell’s mortal 
SB struggle to retain his leadership after the catastrophic 
an O’Shea divorce case of November 1890.”—Sunday Times 


xii + 362 pages $6.50 
THE SHAPING The fifteen essays in this book, written by important 
OF MODERN contemporary writers of almost all Irish political outlooks, 
IRELAND deal with men who were active and prominent in Ireland 

from 1890 to 1916. In varying degrees, all these 
edited by , men played a part in the shaping of modern Ireland. 
CONGR CRUME O BREEN, Among the essays are “Archbishop Walsh” by 
Department of External Sir Shane Leslie; “The Young Yeats” by Donald Davie; 
Affairs of the Republic of “Edward Carson” by R. B. McDowell; and “Stephens, 


the Devoy, Tom Clarke” by Desmond Ryan. 


General Assembly of 208 pages $3.50 
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THEY ALSO SERVE: In the September 1960 is- 
sue of VS nearly 20 per cent of the advisory 
board disappeared from our masthead. To 
allay suspicions that there were mass resigna- 
tions or purges behind this event, we must 
embarrassedly announce that the disappear- 
ance was typographical only and that Messrs. 
JOHN PASSMORE, GORDON N. RAY, D. A. ROBERT- 
SON, JR., and DONALD SMALLEY are still very 
much on the advisory board of VS. Their ab- 
scence from the last issue was in the letter 
alone and not the spirit. 


CANON J. C. GILL wRiTEs, “I hope that it will 
not be deemed improper if I ask for space to 
make reply to Mr. Inglis, who reviewed my 
book in the June issue. 


“Some of the points he makes arise from 
misreading the book, misinterpreting it or mis- 
representing it. In the first place, he asks 
why, if Bull could not refuse to commit him- 
self to the Ten Hours Movement because he 
was a Christian, other Christians were indif- 
ferent or hostile. Mr. Inglis puts down the re- 
mark as my own judgment of Bull’s reaction to 
the situation. It was not; it was Bull’s own, as 
Bull makes clear often. Other Christians did 
not feel as he did because of their political 
affiliations or because of the growing domi- 
nance of the new schools of political econ- 
omists. 

“To suggest that I accuse opponents of fac- 
tory reform and supporters of the New Poor 
Law as ‘somehow apostate’ is to misrepresent 
me. Scripture and tradition might have meant 
much to Blomfield, much admired by Mr. 
Inglis, but his work and speeches in support 
of the new Poor Law were clean contrary to 
the traditional social teaching of the Church. 

“Mr. Inglis, while admitting that I have 
shown the extent of clerical support for the 
factory movement, criticizes me for not say- 
ing much about clergymen who were vehe- 


The Journals and Miscellaneous 


Notebooks of Ralph Waldo Emerson 


VOLUME I (1819-22) 


Edited by William H. Gilman, Alfred R. Ferguson, George 
P. Clark, and Merrell R. Davis. This volume is the first fruit 
of a major publishing project which will be continued over a period 
of some years. Previous editions of the Emerson journals have 
created a false and incomplete impression of Emerson by making 
selections which suppressed the earthy often bitter qualities of 
Emerson’s work that show him as he was. The present work, when 
completed, will constitute the first full publication of the Emerson 
journals, and will also include, under the heading of “Miscellaneous 
Notebooks” a great deal of other significant material as an adjunct 
to the regular journals, A BELKNAP Press Book $10.00 
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mently opposed to Radicalism. But this is a 
point outside the scope of my book, even as 
Mr. Inglis himself outlines its purpose. In any 
case, many who worked with Radicals in the 
factory movement were opposed to them on 
other issues. The Radicals were themselves 
opposed to the Liberals. 

“Mr. Inglis would seem to be unaware of 
much that has been written about the Chris- 
tian social tradition. Moreover, he looks at the 
events and ideas of the period under consid- 
eration in the light of later periods. I am my- 
self in the tradition of the Christian Social 
Union, but I doubt if it would have been 
necessary had the Tory party retained the at- 
titude of mind that Sadler, Bull, and Oastler, 
sought to quicken. Mr. Inglis argues — or, 
rather, assumes —that because Bull was a 
Tory he was opposed to reform of Church and 
Parliament. This is false logic. In the first 
place, all Tories were not opposed to change. 
In the second place, as I have more than once 
pointed out, Bull’s opposition to universal 
suffrage did not mean that he was opposed to 
Parliamentary reform. As to Church reform, 
he was in the forefront of the movement to 
secure it. Mr. Inglis will find no ground in my 
book for his assertion that Bull was opposed 
to the reform of the Church. The biographical 
work will deal with his activity in this field. 

“I cannot see any inconsistency in Bull's 
approach to the social issues of the day. He 
might have thought that the step from the 
anti-slavery movement to the factory move- 
ment ‘was short and logical, but Whig and 
Liberal emancipators did not think so. I 
think that I have read all Bull’s published 
work, and I cannot agree that he was mud- 
dled. Mr. Inglis might find him difficult to fit 
into a twentieth-century category — or even a 
later Victorian one — but that might be be- 
cause the issues have become muddled since 
his day. 

“He opposed slavery, the factory system 
as he knew it, and the Poor Law system as 
amended, because he held on to a traditional 
Christian view of man in society. Because 
we have forgotten that view, he seems to be 
muddled. 

“T think it is we who are muddled. 

“Other points call for lengthier treatment 
—the growth of spontaneous movements in 
the Church, for instance — but I will not 
abuse your hospitality.” 
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MR. INGLIS REPLIES, “My remark about 
Bull's view of parliamentary reform was a 
close paraphrase of Mr. Gill, who wrote: ‘Bull 
was no supporter of the Reform movement. 
He was a Tory. He did not trust those who 
sought to gain political power.’ I had sup- 
posed that if Bull stood any closer to Grey on 
reform in ecclesiastical affairs than in other 
fields, Mr. Gill would have said so, since on 
many religious issues he did sketch Bull’s po- 
sition; we were told, for example, that he of- 
fered ‘sturdy defence’ against Nonconformist 
attacks on the Church. It will be interesting to 
see from Mr. Gill’s biography whether Bull 
meant by ‘Church Reform’ what Grey and 
Peel meant by it. The twelve bishops who 
voted against the Dean and Chapter Bill (to 
take one example of clerical opposition to 
Church legislation) might have said that they 
were for reform of a sort, but it is not mis- 
leading to regard them as opponents of 
Reform. 

“I had not thought it outside Mr. Gill’s 
proper scope to say a little more about the 
anti-radical clergy. Once he had described 
clerical hostility to factory reform, it seemed 
to me regrettable that he left our understand- 
ing of its extent and character so vague. 

“Mr. Gill’s remark about Blomfield, and 
similar references in the book to other cleri- 
cal opponents of Bull, betray an unwilling- 
ness to recognize the complexity of ‘the tra- 
ditional social teaching of the Church.’ It 
may follow from certain theological presup- 
positions that ‘the social witness of the 
Church’ is often expressed in ‘the prophetic 
witness of a minority’; but the historian can 
hardly expect readers who do not share those 
presuppositions to stay with him all the way. 
An account which shows us what it was like 
for Bull to oppose the new Poor Law but not 
what it was like for such a man as Blom- 
field — no less honest, compassionate or ortho- 
dox — to approve it, is, I still think, unimagi- 
native. 

“Mr. Gill's first complaint puzzles me 
most. In discussing Bull’s pledge to work for 
the Ten Hours Movement, I said, “it was a 
commitment, writes Mr. Gill, “which he could 
not refuse as a Christian.” ’ Mr. Gill now says 
that the remark was not his, but Bull’s. May 
I invite any interested reader to look up The 
Ten Hours Parson (p. 21) and judge for 
himself?” 
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NEW ADVISORS AND 


DAVID SPRING, Associate Professor of History, 
Johns Hopkins University. At present en- 
gaged in a study of various aspects of the 
landed aristocracy in  nineteenth-century 
England. 


J. M. CAMERON occupies the Chair of Philos- 
ophy, University of Leeds. Author of John 
Henry Newman in the Writers and The Work 
series. Currently working on a more extended 
study of the thought of Newman. 


(SYVONTRIBUTORS 


W. H. CHALONER, Lecturer in Economic His- 
tory, Manchester University. Author of The 
Social and Economic Development of Crewe, 
1780-1923. Other works include articles on 
the iron and steel industries and the early 
factory system and, with W. O. Henderson, 
an edition and translation of Engels’ Condi- 
tion of the Working Class in England. 


ROBERT KELLEY, Assistant Professor of History 
and Assistant to the Chancellor, University of 
California, Santa Barbara. 


U. C, KNOEPFLMACHER is completing a Prince- 
ton doctoral dissertation on the impact of 
science and the “Higher Criticism” on the late 
Victorian novel. 


ANNOUNCEMENT: Many American readers of Victorian Studies belong to the Modern Language 
Association or the American Historical Association and may want to take advantage of the associa- 
tions’ meetings; the AHA will be in New York, 28-30 December, at the Statler-Hilton, the MLA in 
Philadelphia, 27-29 December, at the Bellevue-Stratford. The English X (Victorian) meet- 
ing of the MLA conference will include the following talks: William J. Hyde, “Hardy’s Response 
to Critics of Jude”; Michael Timko, “Corydon Had a Rival”; Harland S. Nelson, “Dickens’ Plots: 
‘The Ways of Providence’ or the Influence of Collins.” The AHA meeting will include talks by W. 
O. Aydelotte in a session entitled “The Idea of Party in the Writing of English History” and by 
David Davis on “The Emergence of Immediatism in British and American Anti-Slavery.” 


ADVICE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


VICTORIAN STUDIES mom es contributors sy a o state or clearly imply the relevance of their 
work not just to a particular branch of knowledge but to the whole Victorian age. Such a statement 
or implication need not involve a concession in depth or detail, but it does require a deliberate at- 
tempt to “place” the article in its Victorian context and so to give a clear sense of its likely signifi- 
cance to a given reader of VICTORIAN STUDIES. 


pereag one ts — be styled to accord with the MLA Style Sheet (copies of which can be had from the Treas- 

ern Language Association, 6 Washington Square North, New York 3, N. Y., for 50¢). All matter should 
be pen the mapa and me ag} should be typed together at the end of the article. An editorial decision can usu- 
ally be reached more quickly if two copies are submitted. A self. d envelope should accompany 
all manuscripts. Authors should, of course, retain a copy for themselves. 
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STIPEND: $2000 


Duis: In addition to taking part in the discussicn of manu- 
scripts, the editorial assistant helps the editors keep 
abreast of developments in the Victorian field and 
assists with correspondence, proof-reading, copy-edit- 
ing, and layout work, 


RequmeMents: Applicants from all countries are welcome, but 
the assistant must enroll in the Graduate School of In- 
diana University, preferably in one of the following 
departments: Comparative Literature, Economics, Eng- 
lish, Fine Arts, History, Government, Philosophy, or 
Sociology. Previous academic and editorial experience 
is helpful but not necessary. 


The closing date for applications is 1 February 1961. Candidates should write 
to the Editors, victorian stupies, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
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